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TWO MARRIAGES. 
——— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ms. Geoncz Harvey was a rich, miserly old 
tshelor, the terror and the hope ~ 4 his 
le, bat expectant, relations. He had 
oh is money in India, and had returned 
. native land with many ‘lacs of rapees, 
— liver, and a ferocious temper. 
x tspite this latter failing, his former friends 
"armed around him, and his two sarviving 
tind teceived him with open arms, deaf and 
Ys all his snubs and bitser speeches, and 
> ng tohim, before his face, as “ their dear, 
. tric, clever, satirical George.” 
tad ladies lived in the same locality, and 
An affectionate struggle with each other 
= my first receive their long-lost 
ve. 
{a this combat Mrs, Vance, the elder, came 
Conqueror, and had the pleasure (?) of 
ete er brother to her big red, solid- 
Pie on the outskirts of Hillford, and 
him, and pandering to hig 
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appetite and his whims for the space of a 
whole month. 

At the end of this time he took up his 
abode in a large mansion at the other end of 
the town, established a sour-looking elderly 
woman a3 housekeeper, and closed his doors 
on every one, excepting his lawyer, his doctor, 
and one or two withered-looking old Anglo- 
Indians who came to see him occasionally. 

Some people said he was eccentric, some 
people said he was mad, He had lived the 
life of a reclase for fifteen years at the time 
at which this story opens, lived in the back of 
his house, with all the front shutters closed, 
never visibly crossing the hall doorstep 
from year's end to year's end, and only taking 
exercise in his garden. 

Mra. Vance had not seen him for more than 
two ‘years, aud was most auxious about his 
state of health, and made many secret in- 
quiries from curious sources ai to how he 
looked.- She did not disdain to question the 
milkman, the sweep, the butcher's boy; she 
did not dare to question Aun Halliday, the 
housekeeper, between whom and horself a 
feud had raged for years. . 
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“ 
(‘YoU MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN YOUR MoTaER AND Mé,” THE TEMPLER HAD, ‘' OR THERE WILL BE AN END OF EVERYTHING! ”] 


Ann was a powerfal, severe-looking, gaunt 
woman, whose tongue was @ match for anf 
three in the parish, and, according to report, 
she had got the old gentleman completely 
under her thamb. Her brother was gardener, 
her niece housemaid, and they were as silent 
a3 toher doings in the corner house as she 
was herself, 

Her position naturally filled Mrs, Vance 
with fary; but she was unable to assail it, 
excepting by indiscriminate abuse to her sur- 
rounding circle, and this sort of thing did 
Mes. Halliday (as she now chose to be called) 
very little harm. 

To hear Mra, Vance and her two daughters, 
Lizzie and Jane, expatiating upon the enor- 
mitieslof Mes. Halliday and the imbocility of 
their uncle, was a treat that few of their 
acquaintances were spared. 

e find them this evening taking tea with 
Mra. ,Grey, the other nervous, milder sister, 
with whom they elected to make common 
cause at last. 

Mrs.|;Grey was a meek, delicate little 
woman, who had no self-assertion, and was 
lead by her eldest daughter, Obarlotte, in 
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hatexs oe that b ick browed dameel | ap hands and eyes, “It's a shocking and “An@ did if cost muob?” asked Geargie 
perenee . ¥ = ’ unuchristian thing to see 9 man of George’s | anxiously. * 


She had one otherchild, called, by @ bappy 
thought, Georgina, after her rich uncle, but 
who was, as yet, too young to; take part in 
family cavils and counter-intrigues. She sits 
in acorner rather aloof from the circle, her 
big, @ark~ blue: eyes: very wide-open, with a 
gaze.of mingled curiosity and alarm, fixed on 
her aunt, Mrs, Vance, who apparently is the 
leader in the: apy, and who is expound- 
ing cama to her hearer, her spoon in 
hand. 

She (Georgie) is abont twelve years old, and 
already shows promise of considerable, geod 
looks ; her features are well-formed, heg-¢om- 
plexion faultless, and her hair, which she 
wears hanging down her back in one thick 
plait, is a lovely shade of golden brown, She 
is quite uolike her black-eyed eldeg-eister, on 
her hard-featured, sandy-haired. : 
looks like a goldfinch a & ily 
sparrows, and is her moth 


**T heard it all from the grocer’s 
boy,” Mrs. Vance was saying, % in 
and me, I made it worth higevwiiiie WAS 


in the hall by chance ‘%& basket: of 
‘ empties,’ and saw George we 
says he is greatly failed, dyin died 







away to half his size, and 
feeble ; when he saw Mattie 
and shouted to him to be go 
him, and he ran, bat he got @ 


Up, a& we ree, and the dust: e 
8, George will allewno. ta: he done, 
that he was dresse@tin a kind: dresgs. 


ing ¢ gown, with a rope ronnd = xe 
was streaming alli over 
a l'on’s.mane, and theaghe looked just tri 


that-is how he expressed it—his very w 
so fierce and bat, cvidenig' aw 
drooping her we nob longefor this 


world!” 

There was no tinge.of mn, mthe faces 
of any of her andience as Mig @ made 
this announcement in the mos impgessive 
manner—quite the reverse. The Misseg Vance 
and Mrs. Grey looked at each other. epmpla- 
cently, and then awaited the next agntence 
with the most profound attention, 

‘*The question is, Maria and you, girls,” 
proceeded Mes, Vance, what are we to do 
about his will? If George has a pennghe has 
eighty thousand pounds, I worm t ont 
of Mrs. Bink, the attorney's wife; and think 
what forty thousands a-piece would do for 
you and me, Maria,” nodding her head: at her 
sister, “‘ you especially, who are a widpw in 
= Ey" 4 

“Tt would do an immensity, ee 
returned Mra. Grey, not in a veryeqiigerfnl 
tone; “ but what is the use of thinkifig of it, 
Fanny; it.only makes us uneasy and discon- 
tented! We shall’never-see » penny: of it— 
mayer, Yon remember he told you frankly 
that he could not bear the sight of you; he 
called mo, a poor, weak-minded idiot to my 
face, has no natural affeotion ; he, in 
short, hatea.us, He will leave his, money to 
some charity, or—or to Aun Haltiday.”’ 

“If he does Vil go to law with her, that I 
will,” cried Mrs, Vanoe, fiercely; “L'il declare 
he.was of unsound mind, that he was coerced. 
LUllwring it frem her, ag sure as my name is 

anny, Vance!” 

“‘Hasier eaid than done, mother,” pat in 
heme eldest. danghter. “Once that. wretch 
closes her kite’s claws on it, it. will bs lost to 
you. and yonr heira for ever— possession. is 
nine. points.of the law. The thing is to get 
hold. of him now, before he makes.a will.’ 

“Aye,” soornfully, “ very fine, indeed; bat 
— is anyone to do thai? Who will bell the 

“If we conld get Hallidsy ont of the house 

Lwonld storm him myself,” said the young 

lady, courageously, 


‘“* Jf, indeed! Halliday knows her game. too 


well to stir until she-seea George carried out 
of the honse feat. foremost, Aye, dear me! 
dear me!" sighed M's Vance, piowly casting 





| frontofther a miR® carrying, with extreme 


time of life so.set against his own nearest of 
kin, who never wished him anything but 
good, He: ia) getting om in years now; too ; 
let's see, Maria, was it sixty-three he was last 
Ostober? and you know the Indian climate is 
very trying on @ man’s conatitation, As far 
as that goes he is really as much broken, by 
all accounts, asa man of eighty. It would 
never surprise me if he did not last out the 
winter!” nodding her head three times. 

However, her amiable prophecy was not 
fulfilled. To her chagrin and surprise Mx 
Harvey “ lasted ” several winters, 

Mrs. Halliday still kept watch and wand; 
and the case had been given up as nearly 
hopeless by Mrs, Vance. and her daughters— 
who, now that they were. geti dangerously 
near thirty, were more anxi latter two 

ies—to seoure husbands tha to. give their 
ughts and energies to the p P 
ce of figuring in their uncle’s will. 
titers, presents, Christmas-cards, all) had 
beam rudely returned, and the Vance family, 


angliepes in: that direction, and so 
mero eldest daughter. 

Georgie was now y sixteen, andi no 
prettier girl walked up and down the old 
colble-stoned streets of Hillford: 


anything: but, ® child still! Her hair 
down. her back im one long: pine; 
fwas of @ javenile ont, ati went. tor|’ 
‘sehook and twice ee corner 
house, with ite close: we door- 
} knocker, and suale | 
‘A person as the renowned Wicle Geonge: was |. 
i existence. 


Th was: one afternoon in Mix, 9s she: wae | 
retygning from school alone, tiat. thefollas:. 
ing Memarkable —— 7 

shonlth mention that the meen, was 
in veny: delicate healtk, had: 










Charlotte: had accom Georgie 
and the: one servant, Sally; Ivy 
Cottage alane. 


The corner house had ®. lange: Danke garden: 
that ram alapg = goodt dimtange: oft the road, 
by whieh Georgie wentedmily- to: sehool ; 


On this partianing afternoon, as Georgie 
was returning, sagetekin hand; she:bebeldiin 
care, & large.jag-oft milk —presumablpfor-the 
family. tea, Alle! for her care. Her-ey: 
were so ee$ upon the brimming jog that she 
never noticed a big stone right in her way. 
She tripped and fell; smash went the jug, 
and the. road wam liberally. watered. with. 
the milk. 

The child got-up, slowly surveyed the catas- 
trophe with ® dazed; horrified: face; and: 
then, sittitg down on the: steps.of Mr. Har- 
vey’s garden door, berat inte floods: of tears, 
and sebbed and: sobbed: in such an utterly 
heartbroken fashion. that Georgie drew: near, 
and stood by in: silest sympathy: 

‘*It could not be: helped, you: know,” she 
said, with a view to consolingthe unfortunate. 
“Tt wasan-accident. Yon won'tbe scolded ?”’ 

“Ob, won't I jase!’ looking up with a 
tear-stained; terrified’fase, ‘She'll say as I 
done it on purpose for sure-and she'll beat 
me!’’—fresh burste-of tears:and sobs at this 
unpleasant anticipation, 

‘*Who is she?” demanded Georgie, with 
increased interest, now putting down her 
heavy books, and seating herself*also on the 


steps. ‘‘ Not your mother, is-she?” 
“Mrs. Evans—at home, She sent me for 
the milk. It was thr > @ a 


eepence 
that was the new jugt”—pointing to the 
sbattered remains before her with # trem- 


sled given up the corner honae | hew 
as ob, 
Acta; Grey, she had long relinquished: 

had her 


She was not grown up. Her comeimeand |, 
i would, she: . 











bling, tragic finger, 


‘‘Nimeperce, Oh! won't she julit be 
angry! I—I—dare not go home |” —shivering 
at the prospect. 

“ For fear she would beat you ?”—in a low 
voice. 

A vod was the only reply, 

** Does she often do it? ” 

‘* You, often since father went away.” 

“Then she is not your own mother?” 

"Nay, My mother’s dead, Ste is father’s 
half-sister,’ drying her eyes as she spoke in 


.the corner of her pinafore, and making a 


grand effort to control her long-drawn sobs, 
As.she raised her thin bare arms Georgie 
eanghs sight of'@ big bruise on one of them 


ted was Fa ~~ = greenish 
e, ani asked, hastily,— 
“Did shedo than?” 


A hurried nod was. the answer, and an en- 
@pavour to coneeal the 

le ae cme wsagne = so ejaculated, 
‘* Sappose I go ith youe—do you think 
she would let.you.off? I cam: tall her I saw 


ieteppenes Bhe would balieve. me,” 


NOW, ROVAk mM 

f int 
late,” 

chil ing: some incoherent ex- 
pram: ids saamperings =e 
dowemthe neadieiah Georgie's little: allt imher 
handj.ber- accelerated by: ther fie of 
whadkmightaapaitiher at home. if she. wastco 
In geiads her yonmg benctactnesss ailtsitiise 

er ers 
; ater ex: ll terme 

an angimand wasnt 
rose and slowly, tamned to. = a 


whieh. wentom 
did so it simnolx ber thaé. there was: so 
queer What was it? She 
paused and looked again. It wasa very fanny 


abont: the door. 
thing; if was an a me — 
eye—gazing steadily, at. har from 
send ieee than half-way up the door- 
It stared-at her, stijt in & brazen, un 
manner. It was a grey eye, and had the ad- 
vantage of her; for-she- was before it from 
head to foot, and, on the, part, of the eye, it 
had nothing to offer to her inspection bat its 
little. hard, fierce-looking self 

She stood fascinated for some seconds, pto- 
bably half a minute, and then.some 
mischief entered into her—she was, nothing: 
but a school girl, be. it remembered—and.abe 
suddenly placed her: hantk over the apantan® 
in the vn er thus put a speedy end to 
orb’s investigation, 

In # moment she felt the door moving 
opening slowly—very: slowly—and f, hoarhe, 
grating voice from — it: said;— 

* Come in—oomein.”’ 

Very qaickiy and imperiously, withoot 
waiting for a second invitation). Miss Georgi 
entered boldly, and found: herself; vergmaol 
to her surprise, in her Uncle George's garde, 

The greem door; as) itr Was revealed 
to her astonished gaze that: 
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SS —“‘i‘S;«<;C 
arswa with highly-coloured brash more than 
pos in‘lier presence, ; J 

The owner of the spying optic was a tall, 
thin, bent old man, with: fierce, bushy sye- 
proms, # yellow skin, resembling parchment, 
y beard, through which he babitu- 
ally pass d his long, bony fingers. He was 
a ins @ grey dressing-gown, a grey em- 
proideredskall cap, and grey troucers. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, gruffly. 
fogering his beard as he spoke. ‘ What's 
ourname--eh? ” : 
“Georgie Grey,” sbe answered, not the 
jasbsbashed ; indeed Georgie was afraid of 
poone—not even her Aunt Jane. 

“ Georgie Grey!” he ®echoed. “Not the 
dsughter of Maria Grey, the widow ; not ons 
ofthat set, L hope?” eee 

‘Maria: Grey is my mother. I am her 

daughter,” returned the young lady, 


: i ae; “ and now,” looking him boldly in 


the face)“ suppose you. are my Uacle 


‘Humph!” ferociously! ‘‘I suppose: so! 
Do they often talk of me, and wonder how 
long T's to live; and’ how much money 
T'llieavethem? Come now, don't be afraid 
ofme ; speak the trath for once.” 

“falways speak the tratb, and I am not 
the least: afraid of you,’’ returned his niece, 
peavely;.‘‘ what harm can: you do me?” sur- 
veying him defiantly. 

“No harm, certainly; but I might do you a 
gestdealof good. Weil,goom; whatdo they 
wy?” Rammering his: stick: impatiently on 


“My mother never speaks of you,.and Aunt 
Juehaenotlately. She used:to say that she 
supposed you would leave all) your monsy to 
omecharity, and she thought charity began 
athome.”” 


“Haliha! hal” interrapted the old mau, 
with w laugh: like the bark‘of adog: ‘ Not 
bad, that.” 

“And. she. also said—remember, you told 
meto-tell the truth, and I suppose people are 
attaid to tell it to you,” continued.Georgie, 
now brave to.rashness—“ that everyone knew 
that Halliday had you under her thumb, and 
that she would take care to ba your only 

a aa 

" | what! what! Phe his stiek as 
sthreatening manner, and stammering; wit 
passion; **How dare you, you impudent, bold- 
{webehit! How dare you!” 
oe me to speak the truth;” — 

; stepping back a pace or two beyon 
theradius cf the etick, ss fon now ra 
spoken it,and told you what you asked to 

you would strike me.. You are a.wicked 
dd man! I don’t wanttoknow you. I'don’s 
Want your money! Open the door and letme 
#,” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
“No, no; not yet,” returned her uncle, 
down, ‘You are. not a bad sort of 
specimen, after all, and you are not responsible 
or your elders. Georgie is your name, eh? 
Oalled'after me ?” 
Pitan fiercely, ‘I’m sorry tip am, 
ing to let me out or no},’’ pointin 

. , namesake ; presently, presently. 
Oomeand take a walk da ar my Leg and 
fetyorsh go. Come,now you’ must’ not 

Gross. I saw you give that child’ the 
You are not a bad girl; not a bad 

itl Ay other nanze besides Georgins, eh?” 
viking beside her down a broad gravel path 
that intersected his large and beautifally kept 


“No,” shortly, 

“And How old’ are you, namesake?” grin- 
rite, and combing his beard with his long 
“iam a he eyed her narrowly. 

"Nos. in'September.’’ 

sweet sixteen, ch, namesake? Sour 
deat now ; bat not # bad girl—not at 
tee + Look here—here comes Moses,” 
83 @ monster red tom-cat came 

ti - . ‘ 

Ma gcuil pe, hem, witty his tail erecied 

Moses shall be provided for, ob, yes! And 


now, sweet sixteen, what would you say if I 
was to-leave you my money? What would 
yon think of that, my dear?” 

To this query his niece made no answer. 


| She stalked along in silence, telling herself 


— _ Uncle George was mad—stark, staring 
me 

* Would you not_bs happy if you had heaps 
of money, eh?” 

“IT don’t know. You don’t look very happy 
with all you have! ’ she answered, with a 
shrug 

“ Delicious, truth telling child!” combing 
his beard, pausing and surveyiug her ecstati- 
cally, ‘You are @ prize; you must come and 
see me often. You shall come iu and dine 
with me now!” turaing towards the house as 
en in answer to the faint tingle of a 

ell, 

Georgie was divided between anger and 
curiosity—curiosity to see the interior of 
Uncle George’s mysterious mansion, and curi- 
osity, after a short. straggle, gallantly carried 
the day; and she, without any great show of 
reluctance, followed the eccentric old gentle- 
man before her into the house. The front 
might be shut up to her critical eye, bat it was 
in use, 

The dinivg-room, so early as five o'clock, 
was lit up, the table laid for one. The 
plates, appointments, and dishes were all 
apparently of solid silver, and a maguificent 
candelabra, with about twenty wax candles, 
blazed in the middle of the table. 

Everything was in keeping with this splen- 
dour. Never had countrified: Georgie seen 
auything like it, and she gazed around in wide. 
eyed amazement at velves ourtaias, Persian 


carpsts; oil-pzintings; and’ carved chairs ; her" 


aucle: ac her unspoken raptures with 
twinkling: eyes and much’ clawing of his 
beard, 

“Not what you expectel to’ ses, ch’? 
Auother plate for this: young lady)” to a 
foreiga-looking man servant, of' whom Georgie 
had never everrheard—a black-eyed, svarthy- 
looking’ persou, with’ soft; swift movements, 
and large gold riogsin his cars, 

“Tt’s my whim to live like this,” ssid the 
old: gentleman, uufolding‘a tablenapkin. ‘‘I 
don't live in: Hiilford always; either. Halli- 
day is my watch: dog; and:keeps the door, but 
ste is not my only’servant;.ag people'seem to 
think’ I Haver Negri~oh; here: he comes: 
Now let me see you eat a good dinner,” 

“IT dined at one o'clock, thank you; and I 
was just going home to my’ tes,?’ she replied, 
frankly; 

‘Nonsense; motisense; nametake.. Young 
people’ can: eat at any time;’”’ and! thas en- 
couraged: MissGeorgie managed to dispose of 
a very respectable repast, and of'a large sup- 
ply of strawberries (forced; of course) and 
cream, and several delicious little chocolate 
wafers. Her anole, she could see, was by no 
means indifferent to the dainty dishes obse: 
quiously handed to him, and ate deliberately, 
and insilence. After the meal had come to 
a conclasion and coffee had’ bzen served, her 
relative abruptly conducted her once more to 
the garden, and said, as he whiffed at a 
carious long pip2,— 

You must go now, namesake, Before you 
go you must make me'a promise.” 

‘* Yes,” interrogatively, thinking howfunny 
it was to come into daylight once more, and 
feeling as if the dinner had been an unreality. 

‘* Promise me never t> mention that you 
have been here or seen me: Promise'me this 
faithfally.” 

“ Bat, why?” reluctantly. Of what would 
her glorious adventure avail her'if she might 
not’ even speak of it in the bosom of her 
family? 

“Never mind the why,” irritably, “ You 
do not leave this without giving me this 
promise, and’I stiall know’if you keep it.” 

“Well, then,’ slowly, ‘I promise, but I 
should have liked to tell my mother may TI 
not tell her?” ; 
You will tel no one,” imperiously; “ I’ 





do not choose my affairato be gossip<d all over 


this scandal-monging town, I6 is enough for 
them that they think I am mad; lei them! 
And now for your promise, and look sharp 
about it,’’ 3 

‘* Yes, I promise,” said Georgie, with visible 
reluctance. 

‘' That's all right—thatis as it should be; 
and here you may go,” opening the gate as he 
spoke. ‘* We are not likely to mest again-— 
it will be batter not, though you are not at 
all a-bad girl—not at all a bad girl. Hero,” 
pressiog something into the pslm of her hand 
as he bade her farewell, ‘‘don’t look at that 
till you get to the end of the road. Aud now 
go—be off!’ pushing her hastily ont of the 
door, and quickly locking it- behind her. 

Whatever he had placed in her hand with 
such mystery felt very small and very fla’. 
What could it bo? She would soon know. 

She ran to the end of the road at. the very 
top of her speed, and then paused panting, 
and opened her hand to see what was the 
wonderfal donation Uncle George had so im- 
pressively enclosed in her palm. 

It was a shilling ! 

And there is no doubt but that in the present 
straitened condition of the young lady's 
finances a sovereign would have been a more 
acceptable discovery. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER II, 


Gerércie's extraordinary adventure seemed 
to her like-a'dream. 

She had not been more than an hoar in the 
‘* Ozre’s Castle,” as they sometimes designa- 


realise the fact at all as she walked past the 
greet door'next morning; en route to school, 
nor believe'that'she had ever been inside it. 

As she had no power to dwell upon and 
ditouss the visit with another person, and as 
she wasin the midst of prepariog for ex- 
amiuations’at school, the matter soon passed 
aweyinio the dimmer recesses of her mind; 
She ad other things to'think of, 

Indeed, she was soon to leave school, and 
Hillford, and Uncle:George alrogether behind 
her, and enter upon a new scene, for Mra. 
Gray had been ordered. to live:in the south of 
England if she would live at-all; and to aban- 
don Ivy Cottage and the damp prevailing at 
Hiilford before another winter had set in. 


and her two: daughters already established in 
a neat detached villa on: the» ontskirts» of 
Sonthsea, living under the wing of a large, 


mother, and sisters of Mrs, Bint, the lawyer's 
wife of Hillford, and the Blaines. 

They were very. kind and hospitable to the 
new atrivals,. put them in the ways of the 
place, leut their gardener to “do up” the 
widow's small domain, and constanily invited 
the two girls to dinner. 

Charlotte alone responded to this, as Georgie 
was not‘‘ont,” was too shy, and was averse- 
to leaving her mother. 

The Greys and the Blaines, as.winter went 
on, became very intimate, and there were 
daily goings up and comings down betweer 
the two houses. 

The intimacy was chiefly between the young 
people, for Mrs. Blaine and Mrs. Grey had 
bat little in common beyond the delinquencies ; 
of their servants, the weather, and wool- 
work, 

Captain Blaine was a fierce-looking, reserved? 
veteran, who spent most’ of his time betwéon 
his club and his study. 

There were two Blaine boys, who were'at 
school, and they, the Greys thought, comprised 
the whole Blaine family, till one afternoon 
they were astonished to seo Mary and Grace 
arrive with a good-looking young man in their: 
train, whom they presented as’ their brother 
Peter. 

*¢ He took us all by surprise,” said the elder 
Miss Blaine, as she seated herself by her 
hostess and nodded affably at her brother, 
‘ He dropped in last night quite unexpectedly 





from Sonth Africa—the gold-fields.” 


ted the corner house, and she could hardly’ 


Consequently the. early: autumn) found her 


imposing house, containing the father, 
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* We—we never heard of you before,” said 
Chariot'e Grey, frankly, so surprised that she 
could not refrain from this candid remark, 
gazing at this good-looking, fair young man, 
with a rather thin, shaven face, aquilise 
nose, black moustache, and c-ol, searching 
grey eyes. 

“‘ Very likely not,” he answered, raising his 
eyebrows, and taking in Miss Charlotte with 
one quick glance of inspection. ‘‘I’m not @ 
remarkable character. Have you lived here 
long?” turning the conversation into a less 
personal channel, and now making an inven- 
tory of the cheaply.farnished room with his 
calculating gaze. 

“Since August last. We are quite new- 
comers,’’: 

‘* You came from Hillford, did you not, and 
knew my sister, Mrs, Bint?"’ 

“Oh, yes, we knew her very well; she was 
one of my greatest friends,” effasively. “She 
is coming down here next week.” 

‘Ah, indeed; we shalt be quite a family 
party for Christmas — a most touching 
sight.” 

- Oharlotte did not see the sneer that accom- 
panied this speech, and he added, in a lower 
tone,— 

“ Annie is my favourite sister,” 

Miss Grey was flattered by this confidence, 
aud much impressed by the languid manners 
and irreproachable clothes, boots, and mous- 
tache of this newly-discovered Mr. Blaine, 
and put forth all her powers of fascination. 

Well for her self-esteem that she did not 
notice the swift signals for departure that Mr. 
Peter Blaine bestowed more than once on his 
-eldest sister. 

In the end these signals were answered, and 
they rose, all three, to take their leave, Miss 
Blaine warmly inviting Charlotte Grey to 
come up in the evening and “have some 
music.” 

** Why on earth did you ask her up?” said 
her brother, as he strolled slowly homewards. 
‘Have we not had enough of her? I thought 
you were going to stay there all day. Catch 
mé paying visits with you in a hurry.” 

“Now, Peter, don't be disagreeable,” said 
Grace, sharply. “When you do come home 
you should make yourself pleasant, and be 
civil to our acquaintances. The Greys are 
great friends of ours, 1 saw you nearly 
yawning in Charlotte’s face. You have be- 
come a regular bore if you can’t be civil for 
ten minutes to a pretty girl.” 

“‘A pretty girl! You call her a pretty 
girl!’ scornfully. ‘I’m sorry for you.” 

** Well, at any rate, you can’t deny that 
Georgie is pretty.” 

‘'‘ What, the young one talking to Mary, that 
Aooked as if she was afraid I was going to bite 
her? Idon’t admire your bread-and-butter 
misses,” shrugging his shoulders contemp-. 
¢uously ; ‘‘ but it's always the way with yoa— 
all your geere are swans! You need not ask 
the Miss Greys up to entertain me,” lounging 
into their own hall as he spoke. 

Of course Charlotte cross-examined her 
friends about their very presentable grown-up 
brother, and Mary and Grace were not nearly 
a8 as they were on other topics. 

They admitted that he had been “ a little 
wild ;"’ that he and papa did not-get on; that 
he had been {azy at school, and had got into 
scrapes; but that he was their mother’s 
favourite, 

“I may as well tell you at once,’”’ said 
Grace, in a sudden burst of frankness, ‘* that 
Peter and I don’t get on either. Annie is his 
chum. He is too much of the fine gentleman 
to suit me; bat he can be very nice when he 
likes,’’ she added, as if by an after-thought. 

**He dances divinely, and is awfally popu- 
lar in society,” chimed in Mary, ‘It’s very 


hard on him that papa would not let him go 
into the navy as he wanted, but set him up in 
coffee in Ceylon !”’ 
* Ceylon !"’ echoed Charlotte, “I thought 
acame from Africa?” 
“Bo he did, last, 


Ceylon was his first 


venture, poor fellow; he has been so un- 
lucky.” 

She did not cheose to enter into all the 
other ventures into which Mr. Peter had em- 
barked and failed. He did not favour his 
home with much of his society. Charlotte 
who secretly admired him greatly) was bitterly 
disappointed eveniog after evening that she 
spent thera, and he never condescended to 
appear. Bat after his sister, Mrs, Bint, had 
paid her annaal Christmas visit, a change 
came o’er the spirit of bis dream, He not 
only was always ‘‘at home” of an evening, 
but covetantly made his way, of his own ac- 
cord, into Mra, Grey’s little cheap drawing- 


room. 

What did this mean? His sisters, Grace 
and May, were amazed at the hours he spent 
in making himself agreeable to Mrs. Grey, 
Charlotte, and, above all, Georgie He estab- 
lished himself quite as lam de la maison, and 
never a day passed that he did not find his 
way down to Moorside Villa. He was filial 
to Mrs. Grey, devotedly attentive to Char- 
lotte—but his sister, Mary. secretly felt that 
it was Georgie that was his attraction. But 
why? ani why this sudden weathercock be- 
haviour ? 

When questioned, he politely told his rela- 
tives to “shut up, and mind their own busi- 
ness, and to leave his affairs alone.” So they 

their curiosity with what patience 
they would, and ‘waited to see what Peter was 
aiming at; for he never took trouble—and so 
much trouble, as in the present case—without 
looking for some remunerative retarn. 

I will let you behind the scenes, avd inform 
you, without delay, that the object Mr. Peter 
Blaine had in view was a very considerable 
one—namely, eighty thousand pounds! And 
how he came to set about attaining it was 
through the seoret information of his favourite 
sister, Mrs. Bint, 

Mr. Bint was Mr. George Harvey’s lawyer. 
He was a weak man, and confided one or two 
professional secrets to the wife of his bosom. 
Oh! foolish Mr, Bint, Generally she was 
most prudent, but in the present instance she 
did not see, as she said to herself, why she 
should not tarn her knowledge to some ac- 
count, and do poor Peter a good turn for 
once. And this is how she contrived to set 
the matter before him, as he and she were 
hurrying home from the pier, one boisterous 
December afternoon—in the silence common 
to near relations. 

“ You say,” sbe said, suddenly ; ‘‘ that papa 
declares he won't give you house-room for 
more than another month—that you have no 
money, nothing but a few suits of clothes and 
® portmanteau, and those not paid for—that 
Africa is too hot for you in every sense, that 
you see no opening anywhere, and that you 
have no resource ?’’ 

“Notone. I see nothing for it but to cut 
my throat,” grimly. 
por Peter, how horrid of you!” in a tone of 

ii 


sgust. 

“ Well, it’s a-nasty idea, but I'll be obliged 
to do something of the sort; it will be an 
easier death than slow starvation.” 

“ Why need you starve? Oh! dear. Oh! 
dear, Peter, 1 don’t want to lecture you, but 
what'a wasted life yours has been! What good 
starts you have had—in Ceylon, twice in 
London, in Liverpool, in New York—and you 
have got out of everything, and always say it 
was not your fault. And you always are 
drowned in debt, as a matter of course. I 
know mamma squeezes all she can out of the 
housekeeping morey for you, and it’s like 
pouring water through a sieve.” 

*‘There,” angrily, “that will do. I hate 
lectures. I'm not looking to you to pay my 
debts, am I? I never came on you for a 
shilling, atanyrate, You areall very generous 
with sermons and advice—advice is the only 
thing you've ever given me, and it's very 
cheap and nasty.” 

‘‘l’m going to give you something better 





than advice,’’ returned his sister, ‘' and it’s 
more than you deserve, I can tell you. Iam 








going to put you in the way of becomin 
master of eighty thousand pounds, Whet a 
you aay to that?” 

“Simply the word bosh!” returned her 
brother. with a laugh of the rudest incredulity 
“If eighty thousand was going so cheaply, 
you would help yourself first.” : 

‘*T cannot help myself, or you may be cer. 
tain that I would,” she rejoined, with the 
utmost candour. ‘‘ Here, don’t let us go in 
yet. Take another tarn, and I will tell you 
all about it. But it is a secret you mnat pro. 
mise to keep—remember that.” 

“Tl remember it sharp enongh, especially 
if it has auything to do with the ooin so far 
away.”’ 

“You have heard, perhaps, of old mad 
George Harvey, Mra Grey’s brother. He 
lives at Hillford, shut up in his house, like a 
pe § in his den, from year’s end to year's 
end.” 





impatiently. 

* Well, you shall hear of him now. He is 
an old, half-crazy Anglo-Indian, who mads 
heaps of money ia Calcutta, and came home 
about fifteen years ago, and settled in Hull. 


ford. His two sisters lived there, Mrs. Vance . 


and Mrs. Grey, bat he would have nothing to 
say to them—he would not let them come 
near him—nor, indeed, anyone but his doc. 
tor, James, who is his man of business, 
and one or two old fogies like himself, with 
shrivelled up livera and ferocious tempers. 
He made a will about ten years ago, leaving 
all his money tocharities except a huge legacy 
to his housekeeper—no mention of any rela- 
tive in the document from first to last—bnt a 
year ago he sent for James again, tore up will 
number one, and made him draw up another, 
in which the very comfortable sum of eighty 
thousand pounds is left to his niece and name. 
sake, Georgina Grey, and at her own absolute 
disposal.” 

“ Not that girl with the hair down her back, 
and the big eyes?” almost shouted her as- 
tounded listener. 

“The very identical young lady,” impres- 
sively. 

*' She does not know of it?” 


“No, No one knows of it excepting James 
and you and I. I am doing very wrong in 
developing a professional secret, but your case 
is, as you say, desperate. You will never— 
never be able to make a living for yourself. 
You are nice-looking, gentlemanly, agreeable, 
when you choose, and I strongly recom 
you to go in for the heiress.” 

“TI shall if you can promise me that it iss 
true bill,”’ 

“ Peter!” inatoneof indignant amazement 

“ All right then, but Ican’t marry her now, 
and live on air till the old fellow is gathered 
to his forefathers. Can1?"’ 

“No, you muat manage the rest for your: 
self. You were always good at sch 
You are sure not to be at a loss,” retarned 
Mrs, Bint, emphatically. ‘I have done my 
share, and now you must do yours. The first 
thing, of course, is to make up to the girl, and 
make her desperately in love with you. 
will be easily managed, as she is a coun ' 
simple, little chit, who has never read a novel, 
and will believe every word you say, and loo 
upon you as a kind of demi-god having grt 
holg upon her heart. You can do a great 
in & month. You leave the country, and come 
back when her legacy drops in, which it # 
sure to do shortly, James says the old or 
is greatly broken, and could not possibly ‘i 
another six months. And here we ee 

home,” said:Mrs, Bint, pausing, “ane 
must go in, or we shall be late for dinner. — 

‘You are a clever little woman, Auntie, 

said her brother, admiringly, as be - ° 
bell a loud peal; ‘‘ and, as there 1s 20 pop 
be lost I shall open the trenches at one 

drop down to tea with the heiress tong 


—_—— 


“No, I never heard of him,” said Peter, : 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tas evening after this conversation Mr. 
Blaine made a very elaborate toilet, and, much 
to his younger sister's surprise, volunteered to 
escort them down to the Villa, as they termed 


oorside. 

“J may a8 well be there as here; anything 
+o kill a couple of hours,” he added, languidly. 

His arrival in the wake of his relations waa 
animmense surprise to Mra. Grey’s family, 
and his urbane and agreeable manners 
astonished them quite agreeably. 

He condescended to talk to Mrs. Grey, to 
admire her prints, to praise te flavour of her 
tea. He was quite marked in his attentions 
to Charlotte, and uot a few of his crafty 
glances fell on Miss Georgie, who sat shyly in 
the background with} a kitten on her knee, 
hinking what a wonderfully clever, handsome, 
frecinating person was the Blaines’ brother, 
Peter, 

His glib traveller's stories, and his second- 
hand wit, filled this poor benighted little 
maiden with mingled awe, admiration, and 
7 and her simple face was the mirror 
of her mind. 


After he had taken his departure—squeezing 
Charlotte's ring into her fingers in his adien— 
that young lady was in avery elevated, 
pal condition, and in remarkable spirits. 

She took a long look at herself in her glass 
ere she went to bed, and twisted her head 
trom side to side, coquettisbly. 

Mr. Pct+r had been attracted at lasi, and 
time for him. 

She smiled to herself as she remembered 
one or two of his sweet speeches, and one or 
two of his stock compliments. 

He was very nice looking—she admired fair 
men—and his manners were so easy, and yet 
80 reserved. 

She dared not cross-question him—as he 
cross-questioned her—yet. And he was com- 
ing again to-morrow. Yes, my good young 
yy. but not to see you. 

ou would be a little surprised if you could 
read that gentleman's thoughts as he sits 
over his bed-room fire smoking—his mother 
had timidly suggested the kitchen for this per- 
formance; but even when the servants have 
left the coast clear he is much too fine a 
gentleman to patronise the lower regions. 

And he gives a good deel of trouble in the 
house. It is not his good pleasure to rise 
antil the day is warmed, say eleven o'clock; 
he breakfasts at twelve—bis father is not 
aware of this proceeding, he breakfasts at 8 30 
sbarp—he lounges out, he lounges in with 
ditty boots, he calls for whisky and water 
and glasses of sherry at all hours, he even 
demands devilled bones after the cook haa 
retired for the night, he swears freely at the 
butler or at the dogs, he calls the maids “my 
deer” and his sisters “you women,” and is 
by no means a favourite with the household. 
As he stretches over the fire he seems to be 
ae, for he frowns heavily, and mutters 

“I suppose its safe, but its a risky game to 

y: However, it’s a case of Hobson’s choice, 

have nothing to lose, and I can’t well be 
worse off than I am now, but it’s a ticklish 

” knocking his pipe on the hob and 
paptzing out the ashes, “a very ticklish 
Still, if I keep my head cool and 

my tongue between my teeth I may pull 
- Ithink I see my game. As to the 

Sil, she isa mere child; she is the easiest 
Part of it, How she stared at me to-night 
With her great big eyes when I improvised 
that thrilling experience of the African lion 
bunt! I’ve a clear field, and can make myself 
the hero of any number of magaificent exploits, 
4nd I will, as I see it takes. I'll bet myself a 
ew hat I will turn her round my finger within 
“Week The ‘ Othello” business will be my 
She loved him for the dangers he had 


“Ah! pa the ginee one thonghs, * that 
ed one is a sharp customer, and pro- 
bably fancies I’m smitten with her. She may 


give some trouble, but I think I'll manage her 
too. Eighty thousand pounds!” he exclaimed, 
now commencing to walk up and down his 
room, ‘‘ Eighty thousand pounds, no blicd 
nut that; and, of course, James Bint ought 
to know, as he drew up the will, Annie is 
not a bad little woman, though she’s losing all 
her looks. There are worse people going than 
Annie,” which was a very true remark, and 
those worse people might be headed by her 
brother Peter, It really would be hard to find 
anyone much worse (‘did find”) than he was. 
And it was to him that generous Mrs. Bint 
was anxious to make over simple little Georgie 
Grey and her very handsome fortane. 

Mr. Peter Blaine carefully and quickly car. 
ried on his operations. 

At first his attentions and his gifts of 
flowers, papers, books, and boxes of chocolate 
were general, 

Georgie had not the faintest idea of hia de- 
signs, and, indeed, he had but little chance of 
noticing her in her sister’s company. 

He soon saw this, and was quite equal to 
the occasion. 

He discovered it was Georgie’s business to 
do the marketing and the family shopping 
almost daily, and he hung about Palmerston- 
road at twelve o'clock on the look-out for her, 
and not in vain. 

The second morning of his watch he met 
her accidentally, and as accidently he escorted 
her home, carrying her parcels, ani ingratiat- 
ing himself with the simple Georgina at every 
step. 

She hai long established him as a hero in 
herown mind. Those feats of his (?) by field 
and fluod had been listened to with greedy 
eara, and garnered up in the storehouse of a 
very retentive memory. He was in her opinion 
a my aoe sans peur et sans réproche ; and when 
this bayard deigned to notice her, to walk with 
her, to carry her parcels (a Sally Lunn and a 
tia of cream) her heart was almost too full. 
She could not speak for emotion—it did not 
need—he spoke. 

He told her of his lonely life, his nnsympa- 
thetic home, his longing for someone to love. 
He did not become personal, he only cashed a 
large draft on her sympathy, and made a great 
stride in their intimacy. 

Poor child! she little knew the road he was 
leading her. 

He pressed her hand and looked tenderly 
into her shy grey eyes at parting, and told 
himself complacently as he strolled home. 
wards, ‘ that he had certainly scored one that 
morning.”’ 

These walks from the shops became cf daily 
occurrence, aud were extended. They were not 
exastly a secret, but, somehow, neither of 
them, Mr. Peter or Georgie, ever happened to 
mention these meetings. This was the first 
training he gave to the young lady, and she was 
gradaally falling more and more under his 
influence. His was the master-mind, He was 
a shrewd, experienced, crafty man of thirty, 
who knew the world and its ways by heart, 
and who believed in nothing but self. 

She was a girl of seventees, with as mach 
knowledge of mankind as a child of seven; 
believed implicitly in everything she was 
told ; was as transparent as glass, and as uao- 
suspicious as an infant. 

It seemed a wonderfal thing to her that this 
high and superior being could care for her and 
her society; but he told her that he did— 
that she was his little wood violet—that it re- 
freshed him to look at her—that he loved her. 
Yes, he acted his part well. He did not care 
really two straws about this unsophisticated 
big child, with her great wondering eyes, her 

iden tawny hair, her abrapt manners, and 

er gauky figure. He was merely makiog 
love to her eighty thousand pounds! But 
she, poor innocent, of course, never guessed 
this, and she not only believed in, but adored 
Peter. 

Peter kept his little love affair very private 
4rom his own family, from Charlotte, and 





from Mcs. Grey, and wa3 moat guarded in his 


manner when he took tea at Moorside—and 
why? What was the reason of it? 

Georgie had plucked up her spirit to ask 
why might she not tell her mother and Char- 
lotte, aud Grace and Mary, who were so kind 
to her ? 

“T'll tell you why, my sweet Georgie. In 
the first place, I have no money, and your 
mother would not hear of me as a son-in-law 
yet; secondly, your sister imagines that I am 
in love with her—you know better; thirdly, 
my family hate me because I am unlacky and 
unfortanate. I never have had the hardness 
of heart necessary to get on in this world, and 
to grind money out of other people. Noone 
bas ever underasood me like you.” (Qiery—~ 
did she?) ;‘' And you are my sweet little wood 
violet, ang think well of me, don’t you, dar- 
ling? We must wait. I mean to try mv 
fortune in America, and shall come back and 
claim you some day.” 

*T don’t think mother would mind your 
being poor,” protested innocent Georgie, as 
they pazed Blaiue’s garden in the twilight; 
‘fgo let me tell her. It seems wrong to have 
@ secret from mother.” 

“ Very well,” said Peter, pausing and standiog 
before her on the pathway in the lane. ‘‘ If you 
think you know the world so much better than 
I do take yourown way. You willsee that she 
will iuqaire into waysand means; she willask 
to see my father. He knows I have not a psnny 
yet ; she will forbid me her house "—poor Mes. 
Gceey, who had not the coarage of a mouse !l— 
‘‘aad there will be end of everything. You 
must choose between her aud me,” he a 
resolved to crash down these scruples, once for 
all, with a firm hand, and to begin as he meant 
to go on. 

‘*Oa, Peter!” sobbed his victim, “you 
know I could not bear to give youup! You 
are so good—so brave—so—so unselfish” (30 
he said) ; “I will leave it all to you ; you are 
far the wisest—you kuow best.” 

And then Peter smoothed her hair, and told 
her not to ory and be a silly child, and to leave 
everything to him, and it weuli be all right; 
and Georgie believed him, and was so com- 
pletely fascinated—so absolately dazzled by 
this gcod-looking, wily, fair-headed Peter—that 
she suffered herself to be engazed to him with- 
out the knowledge of a soul besides themeelves. 

Their stolen meetings were so sweet, their 
pnblic meetings were pleasant, when they each 
tovk up their ré/e of mere pleasaut acquaint- 
ane, and now and then managed to exchange 
a word, or tried “better lack across the 
crowd. ’ 

In her case she was most sincerely in earnest, 
poor infatuated maiden. Her heart throbbed 
with all the emotions and palpitations of first 
love—se>ret first love; whilst he, the wretch, 
was merely actiog a well-woro part, and often 
felt very weary of the whole performance. 
She was go silly, he told himself; so credulous 
—ao childish. There was hardly any amuse- 
ment in playing the ré/e of lover. If she had 
been older, and more experienced, she would 
have been more worthy of his steel. 


(To be continued, ) 








Traps Marxs.—A foreiga contemporary has 
discovered that trade marks are nearly as old 
as the ag oe d of the haman race, Ancient 
Babylon had property symbols, and the 
Chinese claim to have had marks 1,000 years 
before Christ. Gutenberg, the inventor of 
printing, had a law suit about a trade mark, and 
wonit, As early as 1300 the English Parlia- 
ment authorised trade marks, and the laws of 
America have also protected them. Enxtra- 
ordinary means have been required at all 
times to guard against the fraudulent use of 
marks of manufactarers. If we have no 
means of identifying the trade mark, the best 

coda at once lose their value. This was carly 
Soovesed, and probably the successors of 





Tabal Cain were the first to uso distinctive 
marks on their productions. == 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tue storm increased in violence as the night 
wore on; aud Esther Grant, who was peculiarly 
liable to atmospheric influences, found it quite 
impossible to sleep. Every nowsnd then the 
darhnees wae illuminated by vivid flashes 
of lightnivg, which filled theroom with blae 
flame, and were followed by long, low peals of 
thender, HKke the growling of a wild beast 
close athand. Unfortunately thisroom had 
two windows, the one facing the quarter from 
whence the storm seemed to-proceed ; and at 
last Esther, almest blinded bg- the glare, got 
up, determined to spend therest of the night 
in an ied hedroom on the other side 
of the 

She put on a pair of slippers, and wrapped 
a Ww round her, and then went out 
into the passage; bat instead of going to the 
other chamber she pansed in alarmed doubt, 
for crossieg the end of the corridor was the 
white-robed form of a woman, her facelighted 
up by tbe raya of a candle she carried in her 
hand, and her hair falling in a black cloud 
wbout her shoniders, 

There, islittle doubt that the witness of 
thie nocturnal apparition would have been 
extremely. terrified had there not been some- 
thing femiliar to her in the form and features, 
whioh suggested an idea that removed her fear. 
She lost no time in running lightly to the end of 
the passage, and then saw that ms White 
Lady was on in advance, making her wa 
towards that part of the honed euitat the 
“ baunted wing.” 

Esther Grant had not gone throngh her 

Anstrelian, experiences for nothing, Out 
there, in the wild “ bush” i courage 
and wit had often been ealled into action, and 
she had always held herself prepared for an 
emergency — indeed, if this had not been s0, 
she woud hardly have got on aa well as she 
had done, 
_ No thought of makipg: an alarm and rous- 
ing the household struck her—if it had, 
ths would have inatantly dismissed it, for it 
would have entirely defeated the purpose she 
ne Athan ell ghont 

“ or no ghost, L shall not be 
hurt,” moaaallonntanth nc she crept stealthily 
after the fignze in advance, “‘and perhaps { 
may fathom the mystery of the ‘ White Lady 
# — who. I have heard Mes. Belton talk 
about,” ‘ 

Ghosts,as a rule, despiseanch mundane ways 
of getting throngh-a door ag unlocking it with a 
key thet hanga from a chain attheir wrists; 
but this one did not, for she proceedeed very 
methodically, and haying opened the door, 
passed leaving it ajar, so that the 
watcher had no difficnlty in follawing. Onshe 
went through. the gallery, where the wind 
oo lifting Fy a9 fg ee of the 

eatry, aud rattling 1 aves against 
the mullioned windows with & pea like 
the tapping of ghostly fingers. The rats, 
frighteved at the Ifght, scattered away behind 
the wainecot, whence came the noise of falling 
Plaister that they disturbed-in their passage. 

It was an eerie sort of place, and iron-nerved 
= wre mr had always ee herself, 

not repress a shudder ag she trod 

the dusty boards, where the f 
predecessor had’ already left. a track. At last 
they: came to # door with a large red cross 
s uted uper it, and this was also nnlocked. 
Have aecers to & rather smalf room, of 
ancient ebape and architecture, andfurnished 
_ ann — rep fashion. In one 

: a8 & Carved cupboard, covered 
with grotesque masks, and reaching from floor 
te ceiling, and it was towards this that the 

White Lady,” afser having pat ber candie- 
Btick » Stronce made her way. 

Bether Grant stood a little on one side, and 
Soe canes, 80-as to obtain a better view of 


‘* As I thought!” she muttered, below her 








breath. “It was Lady De Roubaix, and she 
*s walking in her sleep.” 

Yes, it was Clarice, who, unknown to her- 
self, was a somnambuolist, and who, as will be 
readily guessed, was the apparition sesn by 
Arline and the butler, and mistaken for the 
“White Lady.” As will be remembered, she had 
accompanied her uncle to the haunted wing, 
and heard him repeat the tragic story of her an- 
cestreas, the Lady Hildred, which had made a 
great impression on her, and had no doubt 
infinenced her in her dreams, and induced 
her to revisit the spot pointed out to her as 
that on which the ill-starred lover had 
breathed his last. 

Esther Grant had before this been brought 
into contact with somnambulists, and knew 
the danger of awakening them while in that 
condition ; she was therefore extremely careful 
not to make the slightest noise, althoug’ she 
kept as close as possible to Lady De Roubaix’s 
side, and watched her very intently. 

Clarice carefully opened the cupboard, thus 
disclosing rows of shelves divided into small 
compartments, one of which was closed by a 
tiny door. This she drew ont, and then took 
from the inside two papers, at the sight of 
which Esther Grant uttered an eager excla- 
mation, which was fortunately unheard. 

The Countess smoothed out the documents, 
and, as it seemed, read them over ; then, appar- 
ently satiefied with the result of her survey, 
replaced them in their former position, and 
closed the cupboard, after which she took up 
the candle, and went out in the same quiet, 
gliding way as she had entered. 

Esther did not fottew her this time. Even 
with the hasty glance that had been allowed 
her she had recognised the documents as the 
ae she had ——— to Mpaner 
to-their rightfal owner, and’ directly saw 
them she made up her mind that she would 
not depart without obtaining possession of 
them, 


It was easy enough to trace the thread of 
reasoning that had induced Clarice to deposit 
pee npey ww - Be _— with the 
thought of them, should keep 
them. uppermost jn her mind, and in her 
sleep the idea of the room shehad visited bad 
suggested itself as a safe hiding: place, and she 
had immediately acted upon it—quite oblivi- 
ous in her waking moments of what she had 


ne. 

Esther waited until she had had time to get 
well out of earshot, then struck a match.on the 
box which, fortenately, she had provided her- 
self with before leaving her own chamber, and 
by its light’ opened the cupboard, and. took 
from it the eertificates, which she placed in 
Ler bosom. 

* Thank Heayen,, I have fonnd them!” she 
muttered aloud, “TI will take care they are 
not lost a second time,’ 

She struck another match and went to the 
door, whieh ahe pnahed, but which resistedall 
her efforts to open, and then the conviction 
fiashed upon her that she was locked in ! 

It was. nota pleasaut position—doomed to 
spend the reat of a night, thar waa still young, 
in achamber that had: been the scene cf such 
& tragedy as was once enacted here! 

However strong one’s nerves may be there 
are certain situations that try them. very much, 
and this was one, There was no chance of 
escape either, for the walls were of such thick 
and solid masonry, and the oak doors so 
ponderous, that her cries, however loud they 
might be, would assuredly remain unheard by 
the rest of the household; besides, even if this 
had riot been the case, and they had pene- 
trated the ears of any of the servants, they 
would have been disregarded ; for the evil re- 
putation of the haunted wing was so well 
established that the fact of cries issuing from 
it would only have been looked upon as pro- 
ceeding from supernatural causes, and there- 
fore taken no farther notice of. 

It had been easy enough to get imprisoned, 
but the task of liberation wonld prove much 
more difficult ! 








soem 
a 


CHAPTuR XEXY. 


Ty the light and the glow of the Cliffe Court 
drawing-room Lady De Roubaix sat the next 
evening, looking ag brilliant as it was possible 
to look, in sweeping black silk skirts, relieved 
by a great deal of white lace at the arms and 
throat, and with the Cliffe diamonds flashing 
their starry radiance from her hair and bosom. 
She had twisted a.spray of scarlet japonica in 
the massive black braids coiled round her 
shapely head, and it made a bright bit of 
colour against their darkness, 

Opposite her was Sir Ascot Carlyon, in re- 
gulation evening dress, although—in deference 
to his late wife’s memory, perhaps—he. dis- 

nsed with his customary adornments of a 

ower in his buttonhole, He looked much 
better than he had done lately—maybe the 
fact of his having jaat dined, and Teak 
goodly quantity of champagne, had something 
to do with this improvement in his appear. 
ance, 

“ You know, as a matter of fact, I am sin- 
ning against etiquette and: social laws to allow 
you to dine with me while we are both in snch 
deep mourning,” observed Clarice, playin 
with her black-bordered handkerchiat, = 
stretching out her dainty foot, in its em. 
broidered slipper and‘ silk stocking, ao that 
she might, poise it on the steel bar of the 
fender. 

‘tAre you? Then I am doubly honoured 
and flattered at your making an exception in 
my favour.” 

“T don’t know that it was so much thatas 
bacause I felt so intolerably dull,” she ad- 
mitted, candidly. ‘' No doubt my neighbours. 
won’t view my social failings with a very 
lenient eye.” 

“Not the women, perhaps; but every man 
must be the champion of the most beautiful 
lady in the county!” was the gallant re- 
sponse. 

She smiled, well pleased. Compliments, 
however open they might be, never failed to 
delight her—admiration was to ber as the 
very breath of life, and, perhans, this was the 
reason why we baronet had so speedily made 
his way into her good. graces, 

1s Blatterer he -  oocee’, shaking her 
finger at him in playful rebu 

. I only speak, the truth. Besides, why 
should you trouble yourself with what other 
people say or think? Life is too short to be 
ont and pruned to the ideas of social conven- 
tionalities.”” . 

‘Ah! that is all very well im theory, but & 
widely different thing in practice. If society 
is defied, it revenges iteelf by exiling the 
offender from witbin its pale, and it assuredly 
wonld not suit me to be.so exiled.” 

“ And yet I did not. think you were at all 
conventional.” 4 

‘‘Nor am I—in my ideas ; but since I have 
been, in England I have learned how mu 
depends on not offending Mrs. Grundy.” | 

“ Do you like England as well as France? 

She hesitated before replying. 

“In some respects, yes; in others, no, I 
feel lonely here, because I have 80 


fi . 

He left his chair, and came and sat beside 
her on the couch, taking from her hands the 
fan of peacock’s feathers she waa idly waving 
abont, and moving it gently to and fro. 

‘© You have me,” he whispered. 

She raised her lustrous eyes, and let them 
meet his, but lowered them immediately, the 
carmine in her cheeks growing deeper 
the influence of his gaze, 


“T have you,” ahe repeated, softly ; ‘and! 
think I way call you ‘friend,’ ma nate 6 
‘*T don’t know—I should not 


with the title, for IT long for one & handredfold 
nearer and dearer!” he exclaimed, bolilly, 
taking her hands forcibly in bis, snd 
forward until his breath fell hot 
cheek, ‘‘ Clarice, don't. you knaw. how @® 
you are to me—don’t you know I would g 
the world, if I possessed it, to make you my 
wife!” 


her 
Yo eee 
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Hig voice was thrilling with ardent excite- 
ment, and evidently she was not untouched 


ne preath came a little quicker, bat after 

, moment she drew back. . 

«You mast not talk to me like this, Sir 

Ascot, Reoollect how short a time it is since 
wife died.” 

“Why should I recollect it ?”” be demanded, 
jonately, though his face blanched to a 

deadly whiteness. ‘‘I never loved her— 

never liked her, even, so there is no necessity 

for me to feign 2 sorrow I do not feel. I teli 

you f never eared for a women as I care for 


14 raleed her hands to his lips, and covered 
them with kisses. 

“Don’t be cruel to me, Clarice,” he went 
on} his voice fall of passionate entreaty. “If 
you only knew how your image hes fitted my 
heert, my thoughts, my life, ever sinee the 
frst day I saw you. Even in that moment, 
when we were strangers to each other, I knew 
Ibad met my fate.” 

Usheeding her resistance—which was, in- 
deed, of the faintest description—he drew her 
into bis arms, aud showered kisses on her 


came the thought of a dead white face, look- 
ing upward from the tarbid depths of a river 
toa heaven that had remained deaf to her 
prayers, he dismissed it in the anticipations 
of a coming time, fall of light, of colour, of 
every kind of gaiety, in which-all such un- 
pleasant reminiscences should be forgotten. 

Saddenly the door opened, and without 
ennouncement of any kind there entered Dr. 
Tietcher and Hubert Ciiffe, 

Lady De Roubaix and her companion 
started to their feet, both much emberrassed, | 
for the suddenness of the entrance had not 
given them time to resume their former posi- 
tions, and neither of the emlooked for and 
unwelcome visiters could have fxiled to 
observe their lover-like attitede. 

The Countess was the firet to recover her- 
ft 


wae inclined to believe her wraith had come 
back from ita watery tomb to point him out 
as her murderer. 

Bat it was no spirit that stood there, 
although she was indeed white and shadowy 
enough to have been mistaken for one. ’ 

It was Alieia herself in flesh aud blood, 
weak and trembling from the effects of her 
resent iiness, bat with @ curious light of joy 
in her deep grey eyes—such a light as had not .. 
ghonein them for many & long day. 

“3 7s no ghost, but the woman penne , 
@eath you tried to compass some months 
ego!” rang ous the doctor’s accuting tohes, 
while he went on the other side of Alicia, anu 
supported her with his arm. “ Happily, aot 
Providence which you had forgotten watc v 
over the fnocent, and frustrated your vile 
attempt. Colonel Stuart, who, suspeciivE 





“ May T ask what object you have in forcing | 


your presence upon me ‘after what I said to 
you lest night?” she demanded, haughtily, 
eed addressipg herself te the physician, 

Hoe bowed with mock humility. 

“TI am extremely sorry to disobey your lady- 
@hip’s commands, but circumstances over 
which I ‘have no control leave me no alter- 





cheek and Nps, i 
“You af love me!” he exclaimed, 


native, as you will ackoowletge et the end of 


you were ‘keeping your wife prisoner ena 
| her will, ‘had resolved to discover. where sbe 
1 was,tohle wed you into W—sbire, and. pasiec 
}; you, even spoke to you, unrecognized, ag you 
| were on your way to your victim's abode, . 
| Feqwas behimd the bushes, whero he crept 
| unn@ticed, during the greater part of your 
interview with jthe poor girl, and after you 
| had/.pushed hein the water and gone of— 


oar interview.” 4 whieh you did with the haste of. one pursued: 


triumphantly. “You will marry me,!} “I -will have no interview with you—I 


Clarice ?” 4 Geoline it 


anconditionail 
“How gan I; at least, for a long time?’? ; <‘And I ‘beg-you will Jeave the’ houce without 
the asked, her brows- contracting. ‘‘ What ' delay—you and your- companion,” with a 


would people say if they kuew I was engaged | 
toyou in less than three months after Lady . 


on’s death ?” | Opposition %o a lady's -wishes, but necessity 
“Let them say what they like!” j-compels me to refuse ta gofrom Ciiffe Court 


“Bat Tam not at ali inclined to let them { 
my what they like. Remember I have a 
position to keep up aud J bave no wish to 
lose caste, even for your sake,” ' 

Which was perfectly true. Lady De 
Roubaix loved the baronet next best to her- 
telf, perhaps; but there are degrees in : 
section, gud there were ® grea} many 
between here. 

fir Ascot, however, was too delighted at the 


by 


ule had obtained to grumble much at 
It 


Frese net for that consideration would 
you marry me?”’ he asked, eagerly, while his 
eyes gazed dowm into the liquid depths of 


“¥eg,” 
“ At once?” 
“With-as little delay aa possible,” 
“Then, Olarice, let us go sbroad, and be 
aed privately. lfeither you nor I have 
a tiesto keep us in Dngland, or aay 
8 pleasare to consult. Your life, 
spent aloné in this great houee ali through the 
Winter, would be unutterably dreary, but in 
luly, with me, it should be one long dream of 
rletsure, i waeie take oe no Kragble, om 
near you, for your happiness should be 
ps fay add only consideration. What do 


At first she demurred a little, but by 
; ‘ie overruled all her objections, and at 
t @ yielded a consent to his wishes, 
ath to tell, she was very tired of her lonely 


2 ee 


, avd, more than that, the insecurity of 
Sprites weighed heavily upon her, and 
ade her Jong to share it with another and 
unger intelligences, upon which she might 
= A ‘ecopd consideration may have 
-~ some weight, toe, Sir Ascot, the 
iheitor of bis wife's estates, was supposed 
bea rich man ; and if, ag was possible, the 
stes should be recovered, and Hubert 
“tert his olaim to ‘the Oliffe heirship and its 
fe she, Clarice, would yet be the wife 
| Wealthy baronet cf gocd atation, and 
80 far, defy fate. 
“ae fature seemed rosy enough to those 
88 they sat in the luxuriously-furnished 
1 its flower-scented air, its statues, 
Vases, and pictures, and the hundred-and. 


Tht e trifles that were scattered about, 
ut out the plan of their travels, 


they would visit, the enjoyments | Just for a few minutes his natural hard- 


| yourself by the tone yoa adopt, and unless 


glance of contempt in Hubert’s direction. 
“1 am sorry, as I -said before, to act in 


@& your command.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, furiously; then, 

tervingto Gir Ascot, and stamping her foot, 

“* will zon allow me to be insulted in my own 
’ 


fe stepped forward immediately. 
“@ertainly not. Der. Fletcher, you forget 


you obey Lady De Roabaix's wishes I shall 
be sompelled ¢o forcibly eject you.” 

‘‘Endeed!” The doctor's keen grey eyes 
were sparkling, as if with amusement. “' May 
I ask what right you have te take gpon your- 
self so much authority, Sir Ascot Carlyon?”’ 

‘Theo right of being the Countess De Rou- 
baix's promised husband!” retorted the 
baronet, stung out of all enution by the 
physician's cont fuous tone. 

Both his lis a started yiolently, and 
seemed very much astonished atthe announce- 
ment, 

“ Indeed! observed Dr. Fletcher, for the 


byageilty conacfienca—he plunged in the river: 


i” ghe exclaimed. ;|.aitd resoned*het. He knew that her- friend, 


| Arline Lester, vas living cloce by, ard so he 
tc ok hor there, :snd she was received by Mrs. 
Carroll with tru friendliness and hoepitality, 

aid aarsed moss tendezlytbhrough » long _ 
ditngerous illne,w, over which she had o 
jant obtained the! mastery» I was called there 
to attend her, anvil by my advice no contradic. 
tiom wes given to the reports of her death. 
for she.wes in so prepatious.a condition. that! 
the slightest shock would have.proved fatal to: 
her, aad £ knew, Sir Ascot Oarlyon, that soa 
desired adver death! So you ses I was- right 
when T véutured to say your-engagement wish 
the Cpa ese De Bonbaix was not likely to: 
ome to anything.” 

As be opamed speaking the baronet rose from 
taia knees, & dark look of brooding hate on his 
face. He was defeated in the moment of 
‘hie triamph, §ast when he fancied himself vic- 
tecious, and beyond the reach of reverse—jast 
at ébe moment when wealth,-and honour, and 
the beauty of she woman he-coveted were in 





or his ih 2 

Now, ais, br Wisions were Gissipated—the 
gorgeaus castle he had raised in the air was 
dashed in pieces at his feet. His tage and 
despair were unhounded. He.cnursed theevii 
fate which he deglared had pursued him; ‘ho 





second time. “I knew you were here, but I 
was hardly prepared for this intelligences, 
Howevor, I cannot offer either of you my 
congratulations, for as it happens, Sir Ascot, 
you are not in a position to offer your hand to 
any woman,” , 

The baronet stared at him in angry ams3z2- 
ment. 

‘*What do you mean by such an asser- 
tion?” 

“Simply what I say, namely, that the law 
will prevent you from marrying again while 
yonr first wife is still alive!” 

If @ cannon had been let cff in the room it 
could not have cauced a gregter panic than 
these words of the physician's, Lady De 
Roubaix shrank back with a slight scream, 
and Sir Ascot’s facs became as white as 
ashes, 

At a sign from the doctor Huberi went 
outside, and, returning, brought with him a 
slight, stim figure, dressed in black, at the 
sight of which the baronet fell on his kuces. 

“ Great Heaven ! itis Alicia! ’” he muttered, 
in gasps, and never removing his eyes from 
the psle, sad face before him. ‘‘It is Alicia, 








cursed Alicia—he oursed everything save the 
vile. passions which he had allowed to 
dominwte him, and which had proved his des. 
truction, 

Lady De Roubaix threw herself on the 
couch, and burst into a flood of hysterios! 
weeping ; but as no one appeared greatly 
affected thereby she presently dried her eyes, 
aud recalled her attention to the events thas 
were following so rapidly at each other's 
heels. 

"Of course,” continued Dr. Fletcher, who 
seemed to have advupted the position of chief 
spokesman, addressing Sir Ascot, “‘ as we are 
in a position te prove your guilt, there is no- 
thing te prevent our taking criminal prosesd. - 
ings against you, in which cate you woald 
probably be sentenced to penal servitrde for 
life. Attempted murder is a serious thing, yer 
know.” 

The baronet’s face grew, if possible, more 
ashen than before. He, to spend his future 
— in a prison! Desth itself was prefer- 
able, 

“ Alicia!” he cried, hoarsely, “ have mercy 


or her epirit come back from its grave to | on me. Don’tdrive me to desperation by such 


accase me!” 


a threat, You always pretended to bea kind 


His terror was so great that it absolately | and good; prove it now by forgiveness!” 


overwhelmed him, and took from him all 


He attempted to touch her dress, bat she 


remembrance of the necessity of cantion, | drew back with a movement of repulsion that 








ey Would share together; avd it to the one 


headed? common-senee deserted him, and he | 


a4 


was purely involuntary, 


“T forgive you, Ascot,” she said, ia trea: 


: 
oy 
“ 
i 
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‘bling tones; ‘and I pray that you may obtain 
pardon from a higher tribunal than e."” 

“ Waita minute,” exclaimed the doctor, “' the 
list of Sir Ascot’s crimes is not yet complete, 
for there is yet another charge against him, 
which is nothing more nor less than bigamy.” 

**It is false !’ he cried, vehemently. 

“Is it? Well, we shall see later on. I 
acouse you, at all events, of having married 
Alicia Howard, while your first wife, Dolores, 
whom you wedded in America, was still living.” 

“It is falee!” he exclaimed, for the second 
time ; ‘Dolores was drowned while crossing 
the Atlantic.” 

**Dolores was not,” said a voice on the 
‘threshold, and, looking towards the deor, he 
saw the blind woman standing there, and feel- 
ing her way to the spot whence the sound of 
their voices preceeded by her outstretched 
arms; “ she was saved, and here are the papers 
proving her identity.” 

Hubert went forward and gave her his arm, 
‘and in the excitement caused by her entrance 
that of Arline, Mrs, Carroll, Colonel Stuart, 
and Esther Grant passed unnoticed. 

**Do you deny that this lady is your lawfal 
wife?” inquired Ds. Fletcher, indicating 
Dolores. 

**Denial is useless,” replied Sir Ascot, 
sullenly, “since she has the proofs of the 
marriage, but I imagined she was dead loug 

0. ” 


‘* Apropos of proofs of marriage I‘have some- 
thing more to say on this subject,” resumed 
Dr. Fletcher, rubbing his hands cheerfully to- 
Bother, as if he thoro hly enjoyed the task of 
explanation delegated to Itim, “and this 
second edition concerns Lady De Roubaix ewen 
more nearly than the first.” He took from 
his pocket a memorandum book, and drew 
forth two papers, which he held before the 
Oountess. ‘‘Do you recognize these, my 


lady.” 

Tht she did so, was virtually acknowledged 
by her violent start and agitated ion. 

**Ab! Isee you do, so there is no difficulty 
in the matter,” he added, folding them up, 
and restoriog them to his pocket with much 
oare. 

“‘ Where did you get them from ?” she asked, 
hardly above her breath. 

‘The cabinet in Lady Hildred’s ‘ haunted 
chamber,’ where you had hidden them your- 
self. Mrs. Esther Grant happened to follow 
you there last night, and was locked in, but 
fortanately contrived to let herself out of the 
window by means of a ladder that one of the 
gardeners had carelessly left leaning against 
the house. She, therefore, called on me first 
thing this morning, and, as a result of her 
communication, I decided tc come here with 
my friend, Habert Cliffe, in order to see him 
take formal possession of his rightfal inherit- 
anese—Cliffe Court,” 

7 * * * * 

Armed with such proofs it was impossible 
to dispute Hubert Cliffe’s title to the estates, 
and this Lady Ds Roubaix was wise enough to 
see. She began to talk of a ‘‘ compromise; "” 
bat Dr. Fletcher, on Habert’s behalf, deslined 
even to speak of one, and she thereupon retired 
to her suite of rooms, and began, with her 
maid, the task of packing up her numerous 
trunks, for an intimation had been given her 
that the sooner she took leave the better. 

Ot her rage and disappointment it is useless 
¢o speak; it was such as only a thoroughly 
vain and arrogant nature can feel when it 
sees itself baffled, as she was. 

If there had been the slenderest thread of 
hope she would have fought against Habert's 
claims with all her might, but as there was 
not she could only submit to the inevitable. 

In that suite of rooms were many costly 
trifles that she had bought since her accession 
to the Cliffe revenues; and these she bwept 
into hw boxes with avaricious delight. There 
were jewels, too, in crimson and parple velvet 
cases, and besides these a brass-bound coffer, 
which she herself placed in her strongest 
trunk, glancing round meanwhile to ses that 


were the Oliffe diamonds, and she was resolved 
to make one desperate effort to retain them. 
Late in the evening she drove away from 
the house where she had for three months 
reigned as mistress, Dr. Fletcher escorting her 
to the door with the courtliest of bows. 

As she was stepping in the carriage Hubert 
came forward and put a paper into her hand. 
“It is an undertaking on my part to allow 
you a thousand a-year,” he said, coldly. ‘‘I 
do not wish to forget that your mother onse 
bore the name of Cliffe.’’ 

She took it in haughty silence and without 
a word of thanks, And it may be Habert was 
glad it pleased her to receive it thus. Her 
gratitude he had not for a moment expected, 
and, perhaps, if might have embarrassed him. 
“ Heaven be praised she’s gone ! ’ exclaimed 
the physician, with grim thankfulness, as the 
noise of the carriage wheels grew fainter in 
the distance. F 
‘* I've seen @ good many of her sex that I dis- 
liked, but none much worse than herself.” 
Hubert laughed, and went indoors to the 
library, where Arline was sitting in the fire- 

t, 


‘* All alone?” said the young man, going 
up to her and kissing the sweet pale brow. 
* How is that?" 

‘*Mrs. Oarroll and Dolores are talking to 
Mrs. Belton, and I left Alicia in the drawing- 
room because I fanced, perhaps, Colonel Stuart 
ee like to have a few minutes alone with 

er ” 


‘* Very likely, Poor Alicia! I hope her 
troubles are at an end now.” 

‘*T found her weeping over a portrait of her 
little boy this afternoon, and tried my best to 
console ber by telling her he was much better 
off, and now, I think, she is beginning to think 
I am right.” 

‘* Which you certainly are, for if he had 
lived the difficulties of her position would 
have been tenfold more complicated. But, 
Arline "—his arm stole round her waist—" I 
want to talk to you of another matter now— 
nothing more or less than ourselves. Is there 
any reason why our marriage should not take 
place at once?” 

She page’ with the charms hanging to her 

chain, and did not reply. 
« It is rather soon after my uncle’s death, I 
confess, but we shall think none the less of 
his memory for all that, and there has been 
80 many difficulties thrown in the way of our 
wooing that I want to end them at once. 
Shall we fix the wedding for two months’ 
hence?” 

What she said need not be written, but it 
must have been something satisfactory, to 
judge from the raptare which which he 
received it. i 

7. 


- 

There is little more to be told. When the 
first violets were peeping coyly out from 
amongst their fresh green leaves, and 
“daffodils that come before the swallow 
dares "' were making beautiful the woods and 
gardens, Hubert Oliffe and Arline Lester 
were married ; very quietly iddeed, and with 
none of the pomp and ceremony that the heir 
of Cliffe might have exhibited. 

Alicia, Colonel. Stuart, Mrs. Carroll, and 
Dolores were at the wedding. for Arline had 
insisted on the blind girl remaining with her 
until after the ceremony, and was never 
tired of thanking her for her former kindness 
to Hubert. 

Dolores rather deprecated the thanks, 
which seemed to pain her, and generally put 
the subject aside with a gentle decision that 
she could at times assume. 

‘*T¢ was my happiness to tend him,” she 
said once, very simply, and there was that in 
her voice which made Arline look up quickly. 
They never spoke of it again. 

All the county rejoiced, and organised a 
welcome to our hero, when it became known 
that there was no dispute to his being Lord 
Cliffe, and Dr. Fletcher was in his glory, 





eho was not watched by her maid, for these 


leave auyone the initiative of prosecuting him 
for his offences against the law, so he lost no 
time in quitting the country, and followed 
Lady De Roubaix to Hombarg. Some time 
later there came the news of hia having been 
killed in a dael with an Italian no'leman, to 
whom the latter had engaged herself. 
Dolores, who had returaed to her home at 
Haverst ck hill, received the intelligence very 
tranquilly. Not so a certain young surgeon 
named Carew, who had loved her from the 
first moment he saw her, and who hopes that, 
in course of time, his love may be rewarded, 
Let us wish him all success in his wooing, 
Twelve months afterwards snother wedding 
took place in Oliffe Church, and this was even 
uicter than Arline’s had been. Alicia and 
olonel Stuart plighted their troth to each 
other, and as they stood on the altar steps, 
after the ceremony was over, he bent down 
and kissed her. 
“ My good angel !” he said, with deep feel. 
ing, “I think, Alicia, the] happiness pro. 
mise1 us in the future will reqaite us for the 
pain of the past.” 
And she, looking up, with wet eyes, thanked 
Heaven that it had helped her to keep their 
love pure, and able to withstand temptation. 
Mrs. Carroll could not be persuaded to take 
up her abode finally at the Court, bat she 
goes there very often indeed; and she and 
Mrs. Belton have many a long gossip 
together, joined oocasionally by Dr. Fletcher, 
who thinks that women have improved of late 
ears. 
: And so we leave our heroes and heroines, 
happy in their mutual love, living exemplii- 
cations of the trath of our poet’s words— 


** There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them as we will!’’ 


(THE END.] 








FLOWERS BY THE SEA. 


A great number of flowering plants ara 
grown, and the manner in which the zonal 
pelargonium passes through an ordinary 
winter in the open air unharmed by frost and 
thrives, is surprising even to those who are 
acqdainted with au ordinary winter near 
London. 

For seven consecutive years previous to 1879 
the zonal pelargoniums lived in many sheltered 
gardens unto by frost, and, as a conse 
quence, made a growth that was traly astonish. 
ing to strangers; and not only do geraniams 

w and flower in the most luxuriant mann 
but all other flowering b per thrive in 
gardens that are fairly well sheltered from the 
rough wind. 

The subjoined list of plants are those that 
sacceed in open beds on promenades close to 
the sea, Here they are exposed to every gust 
of wind. with the sea beating up within a few 
yards of them. 

These seaside plants comprise petunias, 
zonal pelargoniams, lobelias, zinnias, dwart 
troppolums, marguerites, mignonette, eras 
tiam tomentosum, golden feather, P 
Drummondi, yellow marigolds, gaill 
fuchsia, poe ot and Indian pinks. a 

A tew may be found in good condition 
places more sheltered from rough wae 
They are antirrhinums, pentstemons, shra a 
veronicas, Anemone japonica, French mati- 
olla, Soblies, gladioli, Hyacinthus candiosns, 
and chrysanthemums, 

Tis list might be extended, and perbsps 
with advantage; but it is preferable to name 
such as are seen in a condition worthy ast 
placed in this list. At the same time, rt 
bo understood that it is possible some satis 

lants named might be seen in # more not 
lostory state in other places that are bat 
inflaenced by the salt spray from the = “4 
if such Gey i. — it will be’ 
bearing on the object in view. | 

The object of this article is to show wm 





receiving deputations, and heading them too. 
Sir Ascot Carlyon did not think it wise to 


are the most likely plants to ° gardens 
near to the ssa —Amateur Gardening. 
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A PERSIAN SPOON, 
t n is from one to two feet in 
> ne bon, cut from a solid block, 
holds from @ claret glass to & tumbler of the 
jignid, This bowl is so thin as to be semi- 
transparent, and is frequently ornamented 
with an inscription, the letters of which are 
in high relief. ‘ 
To retain their semi-transparency, each 
iktter is undercut, 80 that, although standing 
an ¢ighth of an inch from the surface of 
the bow), yet the whole is of the tame ight 
and delicate texture, no part tbicker than 
er. 
wee halt of the surface of the spcon- bow] is 
covered by two cleverly-applied pieces of 
tarved Wood, which appear to ke carved from 


"Bat this is not the case; they are really 
gmented there. These pieces are carved in 
such @ delicate manner as to be almost flimsy 
in appearance, resembling five lacework. 
The handle of the spoon, at times twenty 
inches long, is formed in @ separate piece and 
inserted into the edge of the bowl in a groove 
gut to receive it. 

This bandle is also elaborately carved in 
dedicate tracery, and a wonderfol effect is 
produced by the rhomboid-shaped bandle, at 
times four inches broad at the widest part, 
aod only a tenth of an inch thick, The 
groove where the handle is inserted into the 
edge of the bowl of the spoon and the point of 
junction are hidden by a rosette of carved 
wood circular in shape, only a tenth of an 
icch thick, This, too, is carved in lace-like 
work and is cemented to the shaft of the 


Ti kind of flying buttress of similar delicate 
wood-work unites the back part of the sbaft 
to the shoulder of the bowl. The spoon 
which, when it leaves the carver’s bench is 
white, is varnished with Kaman oil, which 
acts as waterproof and preservative, and dyes 
the whole of a fine gamboge yellow similar to 
our boxwood. The weight of the spoon is in 
the largest sizes two ounces. 

The tools used by a carver area plane, a 
= sort of gouge, and a common penknife, 
Each spoon is of # separate and original 
design, no two being alike, save when ordered 

irs or sets. These sherbet spoons are 
ly works of art, and are valued by 
Oriental amateurs. 

Many of the merchants are very proud of 
their sherbet spoons, and being wood they are 
“lawial;’’ consequently the teaspoons in 
Persia have a filigree hole in the vow!, and 
thus can be used for stirring the tea oaly, and 
not for the unlasfal act of conveying it to the 
mouth in a silver epoon, 

Of course, these high-art sherbet spoons are 
tly geen at the houses of the better claeses, 
§ coarser wooden spoon beirg used by the 





lower classes, These spoons »: dinner serve 
teornking vessels, for tumblers are un- | 
2, 








| 
Tax latest dream in Paris is of a coupé and 
batouche which can be worked by electricity. |, 

tis said that M. Herz, the man who made the 
hone 80 successful in Belgium, and whois | 
described as French Comtois by birth, 
lornian, by early breeding, and Parisian by 
wientific culture, is supported by the Roths- 
8 and several other millionaires in a 
imé to construct an electric carriage which 
QB easy to manage as a sewing- 

e, 


Excu head of clover contains about sixty 
ct flower.tabes, each of which contains 

* portion of sugar not exceeding the five- 
itndredth part of a grai:. The proboscis of 
nd ea must, therefore, be inserted into five 
red clover.tubes before one grain of sugar 

Sin be obtained There are seven thousand 
— in a pound, and, as honey contains 
fourths of its weight of dry sugar, each 

of honey represents 2,500,0C0 clover- 





sucked by bees, 


“TRUST HER NOT.” 


—— 


“ Trust her not, she’s fooling thee,”’ 
This is what they’ve said to me 
Over, oft and often ; 
** Shun those eyes of liquid blue, 
For they'll not be true to you, 
Tho’ they shyly soften, 
When to her you fondly speak ; 
And the dimples in her cheek, 
*Mid the roses playing, 
Are but traps to catch your heart, 
Which with pain will keenly smart,' 
If it goes a-straying 
To that coy, bewitching maid. 
Trust her not; be most afraid 
When her words are kindly.” 
Thus they've spoken. I have heard 
Ali they’ve said; I spoke no word, 
But still loved you blindly. 


Ab, ’twas surely love's ~ light, 
In your eyes so soft and bright, 
As their curtains fluttered 
Shyly down and hid those eyes, 
And your cheeks wore warmer dyes 
At the words I uttered. 
Tell me, are they false or truace— 
All these things they’ve said of you? 
Ah, no word is spoken ! 
But your tear-wet eyes reveal 
What your heart would still conceal. 
Silence sweet, unbroken, 
Rests between us. O’er the sky 
Little cloudlets loiter by, 
And the green leaves flutter, 
As if they could guess the bliss 
Of our sweet betrothal kiss— 
Bliss no words could utter, 
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THE 


HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
— 
CHAPTER X., 
LIFE OR DEATH? 


Bravmont, the valet, ran down the steps of 
Beaudesert Castle, traces of unusual emotion 
on his impassive face, and Verreker at sight of 
him felt his heart jamp into his month. 

It was Lord Marshall who asked the ques- 
tion that Rex's lips refuse to utter,— 

“ Well, any news?” 

‘Yes, my lord,” with a trembling lip. ‘‘ My 
lady is sleeping quietly, and the doctor says 
she has taken a turn for the better.” 

Something seemed to come between Ver- 
reker’s eyes and the sun, and he turned away 
his head, whilst Marshall asked eagerly at 
what time the change had begun, 

** About seven o'clock, the nurse told me.” 

‘* Verreker, do you hear that? I heard a 
clock strike seven wen I was talkivg to Dar- 


, rell. I never knew such a carious coincidence 


in my life,” said the Viecount, excitedly. 

Verreker nodded. and, moanting the steps 
quickly, followed his fi:iend into the dining- 
room, where breakfast was awaiting them. 

The Earl was standing in the oriel w.ndow, 
with the old clergyman by his side, who had 
hurried up to the Castle without waiting for 
his breakfast, because his gardener had told 
him that he had seen the doctor gallop past as 
if for his life, 

The Rev. Charles Winter had a kindly, 
benevolent face, and the air of a perfect 
gentleman. He was Valerie’s devoted friend, 
and he took as much interest in her bright, 
young life as if she hai been his own daughter 
instead of the heiress of Beaudesert. 

Daring her illness he had tried to be a com- 
fort to her father, but he knew when it was 
best to hold his tongue, and when sympathy 
must be silent to be of auy use—a golden 
lesson, which many would-be comforters are 
apt to forget. 

Verreker grasped Lord Beandesert’s hand 
withont a word, bat the pressure of his fingers 





conveyed his heartfelt joy better than a well- 
turned sentence. 

Lord Marshall was the only one who did 
fall justice to the excellent fare provided by 
the housekeeper ; but even he was glad when 
breakfast was over, and he was free to take 
his cigar into the stables, and think over the 
events of the morning. 


He wonld have scoffed at anyone who told © 


him that he could hear what was going on in 
& sick-room more than twelve miles away ; 
and 80 long as he was with Darrell, and 
could see the expression of his. face, as if he 
were listening with all his ears to a far-off 
voice, he could not doubt that in some mys- 
terious manner the Colonel was able to hold 
— with the spirit of the dying 
girl. 

_ Now, amidst the common-place surround- 
ings of the stable, with Verreker’s favourite 
horse, 8t, Simon, rubbing his nose against his 
coat, it seemed as if he must have been 
cleverly bamboozled. 

_He was thankfal that none of the men at 
his own particular clab knew of the scene at 
Ivors Keep, or they would be chaffing him 
about it all the days of his life. 

He was safe with Darrell, who would be 
certain not to brag of it, and quite as safe 
with Verreker, to whom he had told none of 
the particulars. 

Meanwhile, if Darrell had gone, there was 
no longer any fear of his intruding-on Lady 
Valerie, and he himself was free to betake 
himself wherever he liked to go. 

Lady Marshall was anxious to be escorted 
before long to Goodwood, but racecourse dis- 
sipations in the company of a nagging wife 
were not much to his taste, 

16 was too mych like eating a delicious dish, 
with a nauseous sauce to spoil it. However, 
he should be glad to get away from Bean- 
desert, which, though a paradise to look at, 
had been as dull as the muddiest of ditches 
during the last week of anxiety. 

He felt all the while much like a police- 
man told off to keep guard against a Fenian 
outrage, and not quite certain in his own 
mind lest the outrage was making a fool of 
him, for Darrell liked to talk in a melo- 
dramatic manner, and few could guess how 
much his threats were worth. 

All through that long summer's day Lady 
Valerie slept as quietly as a child. For seven 
days and nights she had known no rest, her 
voice had scarcely ever been still, and fre- 
quently it had required the physical force of 
both nurses to hold her down in spite of 
frenzied struggles, and prevent her from 
jamping out of her bed. Now the sleep she 
was enjoying was that of utter exhaustion, 
and after it had lasted many honrs the 
doctors became anxious lest it should never 
be broken. 

Silently they sat by the bedside, watchiog 
every quiver of the long lashes, every heaving 
of the chest with a long, drawn breath. Slowly 
Sir Timothy, who had arrived from London, 
stretohed out his band, and putting his fioger 
on the slender wrist, pulled out his watch. 
Lord Beaudesert watched him with a sinking 
beart, and a terrible fear came over him. 
Just as he had been given a néw hope, was he 
going to lose her, after ali ? 

The physician's face was perfectly in. 
scrntable, as he pointed to a glass containing 
a strong restorative, and said in a low voice, 
‘¢ We must give it her, whether we wake her 
or not.” 

“Of course you know best,” said Dr. 
Merton, putting on his gold spectacles ; ‘‘ bat 
sleep seems to me more precious than any- 
thing.’ 

** Yes, but ii won’t be much use to her if 
she takes nothing. Raise her head gently.” 

Dr, Merton obeyed, and Six Timothy put 
the spoon gently between the fevered lips. 
Some of the contents were spilt on the lace- 
edging of the sheets, but a small drop was 
swallowed, and both noticed it as a good siga. 
The doctors persevered, and during the course 
of half-an-hour the glass was emptied. Then 
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the. heavy bead fell back on the pillow, but 
the cheeks were psle as Ceath, whilst the 
»reath came quicker. 

Verreker came and listened at the door 
every ten minutes, but the nurses who were 
waiting in the dressing-room told him con- 
tinually that there was no change. The 
silence of the house, no longer -broken by 
delirious cries, seemed the precursor of that 
desthly stillness which comes when all.is 
over, and again he was a prey tothe most 
dismal firebodings. 

What it would be,to.go back.to the world 
withent ker he didnot dare.to think, whilst, 
on,the other hand, ifsherecovered, that would 
be oy enough without troubling himself about 
the future. Yes! he would ask for nothing 
more except that she should not die. A step 
¢ame along the corridor, and looking up. he 
saw.Lord Marshall coming towards ,him, his 
fat, good-natured:face lit up by.a-bright .sun- 
beam which poured through an open window. 

“Any change?” he asked in, a ,groff 
whisper, not because he was cress, but his 
voice always became hoarse if be tried \to 
lower it, 

Verreker shook hia head, ‘‘ Still asleep.” 

‘Ab, that’s all right. Isentmy.man over 
to the Keep, and Darrell’s.gone. ,I thought 
he would.keep his word. I say, mhatdo yon 
think of it?” 

“Of what?’’ whispered Rex, leading him 
forther away from the.sick-room, and up to 
the window. The view was perfectly lovely, 
with shimmering river, and maring ER 
and roses climbing hither and hither, but he 
saw nothing of it—only a mall face drawn 
and pale, with large eyes wide open with awe 
and terror. Would it ever be his bliss to see 
them,glowing with love for:him? 

‘Of the whole business, of course,” ,an-' 
awored the other impatiently. “I never.knew 
anything like it in my life, Did, yowgver have; 
such an influence over a girl;that ahe;conld 
hear your voice.at. twelve miles off 2.” 

“ Not exactly, exceps through a telaphone 3 
gat who conld?’”’ : 

“I didn’t say that. anyone could,” hastily 
remembering that he had nearly betrayed 
himstlf; “bat you will allow that Lady 
Valerie has been better ever since Darrell. took 
himself off?” 

. ‘‘She has been better ever since the morn- 
ing. I presume the fever had reached its 
crisis.” 

“Tf that’s all you think about:it,why, in 
Heaven's name, did you drag me out of my 
bed at that unearthly hour?” watching his 
face curiously, 

“Because I was ready to catch ab a 
straw.” 

‘*T think the straw in this case was a very 
substantial rope, aud if it hado’t been for me 
you could never have made use of it. No.need, 
my dear fellow, to be ashamed of the boat 
which brought you to land.” 

“T’'m not, and to the last day of my life I 
shall owe you a debt of gratitude. I've .got 
very little tin, and no influence, but if. ever 
you want a friend to stand by you--—"’ 

He didn’t finish his sentence, bnt-be laid his 
band on Marshall's shonider, and the Visconnt 
nodded hia thanks. 

There was a silence for a few minnies, and 
thea Lord Marshall pulled out his watch. 

“‘Half-past six. Justin time to get over to 
Searadale before dinner. They asked.me, but 
TL couldu’t tell if I shonidn’t be able.to come— 
depended on Lady Valerie. Couldn’t you 
gome, too? She's better, you know, and 
they would be awfully glad to ees you,” 

et I'd ee not,” stiffly. 

“Just as you like—do you all the good in 
the world.””” . . 

With & little nod he walked off, and Rex, 
xesting his arms on the window-sill, wondered 
how this man, who did not call himself quite 
heartless, could go and dine out, andJangh and 
laugh, and chaff, as he was sure to do with 
Flossie Springold, whilst this other girl, 
younger and still more beautiful, hung 

ween the rival angels of life and death, 





If he himself had been forced into going by 
some cruel mecessity which he conid not 
avoid, he knew that_he would have gat like 
an automaton at Colonel Springold’s tabie, 
without a word or s look for any of the com- 


pany. 

‘* Verreker, come |” ; 

The Earl was standing by his side, his 
whole being evidently stirred by a new 
emotion, Was it hops.or despair that made 
his voice so husky, aud gave a tremble to his 
clear-cut lips? 

With a beating heart, Rex ‘fdllowed Lord 
Beaudesert down .the corridor to the door 
which he had first passed ‘through that mora- 
ing with a dying girl in his arms. 

The father looked at ‘him as ‘he hesitated, 
and pushing the door open, as a sign that he 
might enter, said in a low voice,— 

‘“‘ She has asked for —, 

He did not afl@'that he thought she had only 
asked for him ‘thatshe might wish him a last 
good-bye, for the words stuck in his throat. 

As ina dream ‘Rex walked slowly forward, 
the caref datkened room seeming like 
night after the sunshine outside. j 

At sight of the good-looking young man Sir 
Timothy Drew rose from his chair by the bed- 
side, and withdrew with his colleagae to a 
little distance. 

There was breathless silence for a minute, 
whilst every eye was bant on the white face 
resting in a evident. helplessness on the 
cushions of the bed. 

At first Valazie did not seem conacious of 
Verreker's presenoe, and the only sign of life 
she showed was the rising and falling of the 
sheets’ over ‘her chest. “Then gradually she 
turned round abont the space of an inch, 
slowly raised her heavy lashez, and met the 
glance of devoted tenderness which he was 
bending on her, 
break over her senses, her lips parted with an 
eager smile. 

“ You've come,”’ she said, in a tremulous 
voice, ~“*Lhen Lam safe.” 

And with a sob in his throat ‘Rax tam bled 
down on his knees, and buried his face on her 
small, shranken hands, 





CHAPTER XI. 
FLIRTATION, 


Yes! Lady Valerie had spoken the truth. 
She was safe—safe from the jaws of death ; 
safe from the yawning grave—at least for the 
present time, And those around ‘her in their 
exuberant joy never asked if the evil had quite 
departed; never guessed thata shadow was 
still left, which might at any moment dim the 
brightness of her young life. The Earl was 
content to see the gradual prcegress towards 
reviving strength, the sweet colour coming 
back to the soft cheeks, the light to the lovely 
eyes. He wished td bary all remembrance of 
the strarge events on the night of the ball, 
and studiously avoided any mention of Colonel 
Darrell’s name, Beaumont kept his own 
counsel in spite of the devouring curiosity of 
the other servants, and the whole affair was 
supposed to be forgotten. Lord Marshall 
departed, promising to return in the autemn 
and make havoc among the partridges, |} at 
Rex still lingered, though his leave was nes: ly 
u 


p- 

He knew that it was folly to stay, and yet 
he could not go away, when it was such an 
exquisite delight to wait on Valerie and watch 
her daily increase of strength. Sarely there 
was no harminit, It pledged her to nothing, 
and she was too weak as yet not to accept any 
amount of service as her rightfaldue. Every- 
one was her slave. Her father would give up 
his ride if he thought that she was in the 
humour for a little chat, Miss Beck often 


suffered the pangs of hunger rather than leave 
her to go down to Juncheon or dinner, ard 
there was nothing on earth that Rex Verreker 
would not do, if only to prove that she was 
his one thought night and day. 

Thus surrounded by sn atmosphere of love, 


A sudden light seemed to | 





Lady Valerie flourished like a rose in the 
san, Even the awe which she had felt for 
her father had been dissipated by his 
ing tenderness, and she lay ona sofa in the 
garden one afternoon in August, feeling ag 
happy a8 a child, undisturbed by the fear ofa 
eal anole 

0 a was sitting ina 
chair, with the Times on ay ope fo 
Beok was tranquilly knitting. Having come 
to the heel of her stocking, she was 
her brows a8 well.as her silken thread! Tho 
rush of the river, the gentle waving of 
-ranches, made a pleasant noise in the air: 
and it was very pleasant to sit under theshade 
of an arbour, over which the ‘broad leaves of 
the eucalyptus were trained, and pity ‘the poor 
labourers gathering in the harvest down there 
in the valley, in fields lost in a golden-haze, 

Lady Valerie felt too lazy to do anything 
but.lie still and dream. Yet.every time a 
step approached she was ready to raise her 
head and look round, although it generally 
turned out to. be a gardener, pursuing his 
daily avocations. After repeated disappoint. 
ments a sigh escaped her lips, In.an instant 
her father locked up, and asked if she wanted 
anything, and Miss Beck's knitting fell down 
on her lap. 

‘*T want it to be time for five o’clocktea, 
for I’m very thirsty.” 

“TI shall be time now, though it is only 
et ree four,’’ said the Earl, with a smile, as 
he folded his,paper, and got up from his chair. 
“Tam going fora ride,and I'll order iton my 
way. You don't want me?’’ 

a yi locking up -~ tall, aristo- 
cratic @ with fond, miri 
‘*Beoky’s here to take care of Oe aaael 
see somebody. You have neglected all your 
friends in the most shocking manner. Is Mr, 
Verreker going with you?” 

“ Verreker.? No; he bas gone to Scarsdale 
Park. Didao’'t you know it?” 

A shade passed .cver her face, and she 
tnrned it.toward the back of the sofa. 

‘‘No; of. course he would know that I 
shouldn’t care.” 

“ Exaotly,” in a cheerfal tone of acquies: 
cence. And he went away, comforting bim- 
self with the thought that after all bis little 
girl only cared for the young fellow ma 
friend, Verily, some men are blinder 
any bat! 

All the rest of the afternoon Lady Valerie 
was restless and dissatisfied; in fact, 98 
nearly as cross as Miss Beok had ever seen 
her since the days when she had always been 
inclined to think her addition sums far too 
lovg. The {tes, when it came, was not strong 
encugh; bread-and-butter she could not pos 
sibly eat. The scent of the eucalyptus was 


| too strong, and the position chosen for her 








sofa quite the worst in the garden. 

Miss Beck offered to summon avy amouut 
of footmen in order to have it moved, bat 
Lady Valerie told her that she couldn't best 
to make a fass; and with a sigh of irritated, 
would-be resignation, added,— 3 

Helpless people must submit to being ua 
comfortable.” 

‘Not when everyone is ready to help 
them,” said the old maid, with some heat. 

No answer; but presently # small band, 
terribly thinned by illness, was stretched oa, 
and as Miss Beck felt it on her 8 she 
knew that Valerie was sorry, and the momen: 
tary irritation was forgotten in loving forgive: 
ness, p 

Meanwhile, Miss Springold was smusing 
herself a after much livelier fashion. Diseotly 
Rex Verreker arrived she rang the bell,a0 
With the utmost sang froid declared 
“ Not at home” to avyoue elee. _ in 

Then she led him into the cosiest nook : 
the garden, where a little bubbling broo 
sounded ccol and cheerful; and where 70 
forget-me-nots fringing its banks were el 
make the prosiest of lovers grow 
mental. 

Then she sauk down amongst the rushés 


| looking like a large bluebell, over W 
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= ‘ : 
meadow-sweet nodded its delicate flowers; 

Rex Verreker, stretching his long legs 
at ber feet, straightway began to dream of 
another pair of eyes and thewmile that always 
geemed to him borrowed from Heaven. 

As if aware of thie fragrant treason to her 
own charms Flossie said, rather spitefally — 

«]f I were Valerie de Montfort I would 
gvest that I had had smalipox, measles, 
or anything but brain fever.’’ 

“ Woy, there ie nothing disgraceful in it,” 
said Rex,4adfly, his eyes watching a butterfly 
that was perched on the top of .a reed, like a 
fag onthe tower of a ligtthouse; ‘‘and it. 
isn’t thtestions, so that all your fellow-crea- 
tures nesdait #hun you.” 

“That ” iia "a ‘apietit look at 
the rushes she waegilaiving so industeionsly, 
bat wi Whjett. 

“ ‘depends on What?” sitting mp- 
right, for the mateer comvemed Valerie, 

demented all his eittention. 


“On many . Supping that some- | 
body had pe. crime which bed , 
‘om 


= 


2 


weighed upon his aoa —— 
attack st iahtone, would thet’ pint 
ing =p enilsbeking hands with 


him direotl ‘vemevered ?” ther 
bead om ani, ena locking anon 


ander ther inal. clozed ids. : 


“Hou kept our bands ‘bdhind you % | 
ott have cathonoens ities Serer.” 


“But it would bags been wn eocount of the | 


cause,” her eyes ‘tw with wnledbie?, 
“Now you see is ‘soadmew | 
what happened ‘to dewr pom the 


night of the ball, beunwse the strangest 2u- 

mrcOonto nd it “ guashing a straw between | 
¥ oun * a Ww 

his teeth, “They must trump up eater 

about somebody! The’gossips will leave no. 

one alone |” 

"Ob, yes they will,” with a smile of calm 
superiority. ‘‘ They haven't talked about me 
for along time, because I’ve done nothing to * 
excite them.” 

aa rather; they’ve talked the «subject 
out, 

"Tt wilbbe'a long time before this diesont, 


‘T can assure*you.” 


“A wonderful thing to make a fass about 
<agirl's excitement at her first‘ball! Any- 
one could see she was tired out.’ 

“Espécially after that waltz with Colonel 

» Tem not squeamish; in fact, people 


‘styT am quite the reverse, but i don’t think 


I could have done it myself.” 
“Done what?” with a resentful fire in his 


“Well, really, you know it was a case of 


carried, and her head was resting in the 
most confiding manrer on hit shoulder.” 
‘Be bit his lip, “So might yours have been, 
ityou had fainted Tike stre did.” 
“If the head had been mine, and the 
Idér yours?” with an arch Iook, 

Bnyone might have betted on the 
cousequences,” an involuntary smile hovering 
round his Hips. 

“And why should it bo different §with 
Darrell?” quict amusement twink- 


’ ding beneath ‘her lashes. 


Bprang to his feet. ‘'Gs0d heavens ! 
=e thrashed him within an inch of his 


“Bit down, and don’t get excited. Some 
People say you did,” she added, slowly, en- 
— confasion, ‘May I ask the reason 

“Who dares to say such a thing ?” running 
Over in his own mind the possibility of Lord 

8 having talked too faust, But no, 
éven he would have known how to hold his 

- when woman was coucerned, 
in ‘All I know is that he weut to Ivors Keep 

a d condition, suggestive of a free 
‘ght before leaving. Perhaps somebody else 
Was Lady Valerie's champion?” tying her 
Tushes great care, as if much depended 
the strength of the knot. = 


pause. ‘ He was a stranger to her; she never 
saw him before; to that I could take my oath.” 
“Qh! soconld I; but that makes it all the: 
more-extraordinary. Don't you think, to 
speak candidly, she went rather far for the 

‘first'time?” 
Bar? Whe expression reminded him of the 
long fatiguing walk*%o the station, which was 
in the most literal sense, ema the 


‘Mars that Flossie did not kuow of | 
it. @uuxions to her he looked at her 
withen ve glance. ‘‘ The firet time | woulliitha 
I indescribable pleasure’ to mest 


‘you, Milas you did me tie henour 


to dangs ‘me seven times; Lady Valetie 


only gxve one'to Colonel Darrell.” 
“Seven times! Impossible !-” bludhing roxy. 


red 


Daintres’s turn now,” with a doldidl shrag 
of his shoulders. 


She followed his lead eagerly, not kmowing | 


that if he stooped once more to : up the 
thread of aivtekuen at was-only Ph en 
@ittention from Velerie. Itwns « Gam- 
ee to play, and inthe ‘years to come 
{oe Ranabebat now adie ot hh ; 

; ‘but now-with ‘the: pon him 
that thewame he most honoured inthe world 


which could make Flossie 

nay Fa ra her. pa 
afternoon passed quickly, and by t 

‘time be:rose to hhis fost, with an exclamation 

ot horsor at the dvteness of the hour, Flossis's 

eyes were shining « ‘beppiness, and her 


3 


ee ee ee They walked 


, and wm the way 


‘to the 
was up ‘before the 


‘he tola her tbat 


> 


end of the next wesitpso that hewmust bid her 


a long good-bye. 

Shejmadea grimace. ‘Good-bye? 
4he word!” 

“Then perhaps I had better not say it,” 
taking off his trat,and ntaking a profound 
bow, * till we mest again.” 

‘* Yes! till next week,. .Webat day shall you 
come? Because I must have half.s-dozen 
handkerchiefs in. my pocket,” 

He grew red aud. stammered something 
about the uncertainty of the date of his de- 
parture ; for, truth to tell, he doubted if he 
should have the ‘heart to spare one afternoon 
away from his lady-love, 

Miss Springold fixed her eyes upon him in 
seandalized reproach, ‘' You weren’t thinking 
of sneaking off withont—oh, of course, you 
are wanted to console Valerie for Colonel 
Darrell’s absence.” 

“If she wanted consolation she would not 
seek it from me,” he said, gravely. 

‘*'Then you ‘won’sé give up your old friends, 
-~ all?” her blue eyes raised appealingly 
to hia. 

** Not till they are tired of me,” and after a 
prolonged pressure of the tiny fingers he got 
on his horse and rode away. 

Flossie Springold stood on the steps, shad- 
ing her eyes from the sun, as she watched 
Verreker disappeariog down the lights and 
shadows of the avenue. After all fhere was 
no one like him, with his handsome faca and 
winning ways. 

“Tf you mean to steal him from me, Lady 
Val, you had better look to yourself!” she 
murmured between her pearly teeth. 


I hate 





CHAPTER XII, 
OUT IN THE STORM, 


Ir was Vereker’s last day, and he lay on the 
grass at Lady Valerie’s feet, trying to make 
ap his mind to move. He fancied that she 
had been colder in her manner lately, and 
only accounted for if by the supposition 
that she thought she had given him too much 
encouragement by asking for him when she 
was ill. 

* Probably she meant him to understand that 
she only looked upon him as a friend, and 





“Why Lady Valerie's?” he asked, after a 


nothing more. He had never aspired to any- 


se 


ed. 
“T have the curd still, Sad to @hiek S 


howl be bandicd from lip to lip, any meaus. 


thing more, so he had tcld himself scores -of 
times, but it was a different thing to learn is 
from somebody else. 

‘Oh, if she only had a dozen brothers to help 
to squander the family fortunes, instead of 
being the sole heiress of Beaudesert and futare 
Countess in her own right! Then he would 
have tried his fate without a scruple, and 

from her own sweet lips if she loved 
im enough to wait for him. ’ 

We had bat known what was to follow he 
ve done it then and there, and never 
pe breaking of two hearts for the sake 
of & wwmn’s pride; but, unfortunately, he was 
Tike tr mortals, blind to the future on 
Wilich tiwAhappiness hang, and only alive to 
‘the prosemt, which was passing rapidly from 


“indy Valerie was playing with a heap of 
| 3eees whith lay upon her Jap, picking off any 
lM or tiny caterpillar that tried to secreve 
“tae among the lewves. One, lovely baud, 
just unfolding, fell on to the grass, 
Rex stretched out his arm and picked #t up. 
“May I keep it?” hoe said, helding 
inst his silken moustaches, wad ‘to 
{ it, with the wasual @ dovers, 
‘bevause a certain soft, white! had held it. 
Lady Valerie.gave oue dlance towards him, 
‘wnd almost yielded ; batatthat moment her 
7 wandered to the large square envelope 
th the monogram of F.8. in red and gold 
in the seal, which had beén the cause of their 
ga tiff, and her heart hardened against 
m. 


=e 


x 


~ No,” she said, gravely. “It would just do 
Mfor a buttonhoele, and.Lord Daintree is coming 
this afternoon.”’ cee Se 

Without « word he rose tolls Zest, and laid 
ition her knee, his face as white as his own 
®Wollar. He drew himself up proudly. 

™‘ Then I will relieve you of my company,” 
and with his head iu the air he walked off. 

Half-alarmed at the effect of her own spite- 
fal littlespeech Valeriedooked after him with 
wide-open eyes. To think he should be so 
offended as to go off like that, and leave her 
alone—positively alone! No ‘ome ‘had ‘ever 
done such‘s thing before’since hetffiness,iand 
the tears, always wear at hand when bodily 
strength is low, sprang to ‘her eyes. 

Perhaps he’ would come back, Ob, if he 
only would! She Tistened intently for a Tew 
minutes, and‘then ‘heard the sound Of horse’s 
hoofs retreating. 

Her lips quivered in bitter disappoictnrent, 
but shewould not cry. Let him go ‘to "that 
Flossie Springold if he liked! She would have 
been sorry to write to the nicest wan that 
was ever born, aud ask Him to come, when ‘he 
chose to keep away ! 

Miss Beck had ‘been ‘building a romance 
during the last few ‘weeks; and in order ¢hat 
it might be brought toe happy conclusion she 
had betaken herself ‘to a quiet corver dn the 
breskfast-room, with her back turned, with 
old maidenly discretion, to the couple-on the 
lawn. 

There she sat and ‘wrote a letter, whilet-her 
thoughts kept straying “to the dear girl” ani 
“the charming young fellow” who were going 
though the first stages of ,the rose-befringed 
path that leads to matrimony. ; 

In imagination, with @ slight blush stealing 
over own modest cheek, she heard the tender 
tones pleading, aud saw the two bauds meet- 
ing in the clasp that meant so much; anda 
tear came stealing down amongst the written 
words, for it brought back the remembrance 
of a happy time when her owa step was as 
light as the wind’s, and her check .as smooth 
as @ peach—a time long forgotten by all but 
herself ont of her. own unwritten past. : 

Ab, me! there are many to sympathise 
with an old maid's sorrows, but not one will 
listen, except with a larking smile of ridicule, 
to the tale of her unforgotten joys, so she has 
to bury them in her heart from the public 
view, and only ory over them secretly when 
no one is thers. : 

After awhile Miss Beck’s letter was 
finished, aud tarning round, she stole a'timid 
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[‘‘ THEN I WILU RELIEVE ¥.0 OF MY COMPANY!” sD, WITH HIS HEAD IN THE AIR, REX VERREKER WALEED OFT, ] 


glance towards the window. The sofa was 
empty, there was no long form stretched upon 
the grass; the happy couple seemed to have 
taken themselves off, 

She rang the bell to send the letter to the 

rejoicing meanwhile to think that Lady 

alerie was feeling strong enough to take a 
little walk. 

The butler answered the bell, and inquired 
if she could tell him if Mr. Verreker meant to 
leave by the early train the next morning. 
She said that she did not know, bat he would 
find him in the garden. 


“ Mr, Verreker, ma’am?” exclaimed Panton. 
‘* Why, he went out riding half-an-hour ago !"’ 

Mies Beck stared at him in open-monthed 
astonishment, and then, to Panton’s surprise, 
hurried through the window into the garden. 

She crossed rer —. a sen agnen oe peer 
dropping spectacles, si oves, pocket-hand- 
pated a =. on the way, whieh the butler 
picked up with decorous gravity, almost 
wishing that she would drop something elre 
as well that he might have an excuse for 
following her. 


She burried op, regardless of everything, in 
such a state of agitation that she had nearly 
worked herself up to telling the first gardener 
she met to ring the alarm-bell and summon 
the household. 


At last, to ber immense relief, she caught 
the glimmer of a white dress throvgh the 
trees, and emerged on to the lower Jawn, in 
time to see Valerie stagger up to a seat with a 
letter in her hand. 

She rushed up to her with_outstretched 
arms. 

* My darling, you gave me such a fright!” 

Valerie hid the letter horriedly, and at the 
game time there was a sound of retreating 
steps rustling amongst the bushes. 

She looked up at her old friend's agitated 
countenance and tried to smile, but the smile 
faded almost before it came, and the old look 

of terror had returned to her lovely eyes, 





Her voice was low and trembling as she 


said,— 

‘I only tried to take too long a walk. 
Somebody must come and get me home.” 

“J will ron and tell them.” 

‘*No, no!” and she caught hold of Miss 
Beck's grey silk dress to stop her, in a 
strangely excited manner. “For Heaven's 
sake, don’t leave me!” 

“I won't, my dear; I won't, on any ac- 
count,”’ said the old Jady, soothingly, although 
her mind was much perturbed; “but why 
did Mr. Verreker leave you?” 

‘He went after his own business,” in an 
offended tone; “ it has nothing to do,with me,” 

From which Miss Beck gathered that the 
little love-scene she hed imagined had no 
counterpart in real life, and her kind heart 
was distressed, 

All that evening a fearful storm reged; the 
thunder was incessant, the lightning £0 
alarming, that great anxiety was felt for any- 
one who was out-of. doors, 

Verreker did not return to dinner, and the 
Earl said be was thankful to think he had 
had the sense to stay where he was. 

Lady Valerie said so was she. But if she 
spoke the truth, her face belied her words. 

All the evening she lay on the sofa, looking 
so white and fragile that her father constantly 
urged her to go to bed ; but she only said, in 
self-defence, — 

‘*How could I sleep fin such a noise as 
this?” 

And the Earl desisted, because he eaw it 
Was DO use, 

A sudden gale rose, as if it had been 
October and not August, and shattered the 
flowers, bent the willows on the lawn nearly 
double, with their wet treases flying over their 
heads, broke large branches off those trees 
that were less supple, and cast them into the 
swirling river down below, or carried them by 
its own force acrcss the lawn. 

Just as the storm was at ite height there 
was a gentle knock at the door, and Beau- 








mont requested permission to speak to his 
lordship. 

Lord Beaudesert got up quickly, for his 
nerves were upset like the rest, but he re- 
membered just in time to assume an sir of 
calm surprise at the interruption, which 
deceived nobody. 

Beaumont held open the door for his 
master to pass out, then closed it, as he 
thought, behind him, but the lock did not 
catch, and the door remained ajar. ’ 

“* Well, what is it? ’’ said the Earl's voice, 
in unusually hurried toner. “ Lightning done 
any damage? Speak low, I don’t want any- 
one to hear.” . 

Lady Valerie and Miss Beck heard him 
saying it, and yet both sat up breathlessly and 
listened with all their ears. 

Beanmont’s voice was low, but very dis- 
tinct, and they could hear every word. 

“Not to the castle, my lord, or any of. the 
people about the place, but there's a boy come 
in from Scarsdale way, and he says that just 
where the road’s darkest under the trees 
there’s something lying in the middle of it— 
here he sank his tones almost to a whisper— 
‘and he said he couldn’t be sure, bat it looked 
something like a man and a horse all lying i» 
a heap.” “i 

“ Good Heaven! Could it be Mr. Verreker? 

“I thought of him, my lord; but ourely : 
gentleman like him, with no particular ~ 
ness to see about, would have the sense 
stay where he was.” 

“Bat he was going by ts aot train in the 
morning ; that t bring him. 

‘*He ei ulan't rok his life for that, surely, 
my lord?” 

THe never was ateall 4 danger,” wits 
tremulous voice at his W. 
once; I know it’s he!” and Lady — 
trembling and white, sank in a heap 
father’s feet. 

Every offence was forgotten in the wild wish 
to see Rex Verreker again. 

(To be continued.) 
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[1 CAN NEVER BE ANYTHING TO YOU AGAIN; I CAN BE NO WIFE TO you!”’j 


NOVELETTE.) 
FOR A SEASON, 
—0— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Taree weeks later, as the red deer feed peace- 
fally among the turnips and the wastes of 
‘ , aparty of horsemen ride ontfrom Cliff's 
End, accompanied by several ladies — some 
mounted, some driving in pony carriages and 
phactons, and wend their way to Dibben Hill, 
where hundreds of vehicles and people are 
gathered. Itis the loftiest ridge in the county, 
and people have come from villages and places 
far distant to see the stag- hunt, to watch the 
gillant ‘animal, as he struggles for life, racing 
across the honey-scented heather at the top 
of his speed, with the eager hounds at full cry 
close on his heels. 

It is ® glorious morning, brilliant, sunny, 
balmy with the breath of the west wind, 
which plays over the combs, and toys with 
the leaves of the giant oaka. It is a new 
experience to the Misses‘ Davenport, who 
are both present, with Miss Bevis, Lois 
attired in the jauntiest of blue habits and 
nattiest of tall hats, and Rosa in a charming 

costume, seated beside her companion in 
the phaeton, and managing her cream-coloured 
Ponies with infinite skill and grace. 

Blade is also of the party, bathe does not 

care much for the sportin prospect, aud almost 
usts his host by his indifference ; but he is 
+g engaged watching Alicia’s handsome 
to notice that, and wondering what she 
think of his home when she sees it—the 

me to which he would fain bring her for 
‘er and sye—tfor they are all to go to the 
later on in the day, and he is naturally 
— of the dwelling-place of his forefathers. 
Rory Lois watches the huntsman, and 
too, but Mias Bevis’s eyes wander 
dteamily over the lovely panorama of sea and 
» nd moorland, and the distant hill 





gorgeous with the many-hued heather, pink, 
parple, pale lilac, ruddy rose, and the golden 
gorse. Away to the west nestles the little 
village of Dene, almost hidden amid corn- 
fields and orchards; at the back are the 
wooded heights of Hargrave ; to the east lies the 
ocean, dancing and shimmering in the sunlight, 
and to the south is a fair stretch of moorland, 
seen through a silver mist. The stag started 
is a young one, not well versed in the way of 
“ tufting.” 

After a°few moments spent in beating 
about the thicket he breaks covert, and flies 
away over the short sunburnt grass, with the 
pack close at his heels. Away he goes, bound- 
ing lightly over the fences and roadways, 
speeding over the lofty ridges, toiling up the 
steep hills, plunging into wooded hollows, 
descending into the valleys, all the while 
pressed hard by his enemies, who are so close 
that he cannot try any cunning shift to rid 
himself of them He is a fine animal, with 
ruddy coat, well-antlered head, which he 
throws proudly back, and a long, swinging 
stately stride. 

“Poor fellow!’ murmurs Miss Bevis com- 
 esagn as she watches him straining 
every muscle to escape his pursuers. 

‘You pity him?” asks Slade, who has, 
much to Mr. Davenport’s disgust and disap- 
pointment, not joined in the race, but 
remained behind on Dibben Hill with the 
ladies. 

“ Yes, I pity him intensely,” she answers, 

‘That is not sportsmanlike, or rather 
sportsewomanlike.” 

“T can’t help that, and I don’t think Iam 
much ofasportswoman. Itseemsto me cruel 
to chase a poor harmless, inoffensive creature 
for mere sport.” 

“ Yes, perhapsso. Still thie sort of thing is 
not so cruel as hunting the tame deer, who 
are brought to the place of meeting in a van. 
I. think the officers for prevention of cruelty 
ought to interferes there,” 





“Bo do I,” she cries, with animation. ‘‘That 
is most ignoble sport, a blot on our nineteenth- 
century morals and reforms,” 

“Exactly so. That fine fellow who is 
speeding over that distant ridge stands a 
better chance of saving his skin whole. He 
is in a state of nature, in good condition, a 
little bit savage, and has not undergone an 
unpleasant journey in a close box.” 

‘6 Yes ; still it seems a shame to kill’such a 
beautiful creature,” 

“True! Perhaps he will escape.” 

“Do you think he has any chance?” she 
asks, with an eagerness which causes Slade 
almost_wish he was the quarry. 

‘* A very good one,” he makes answer, look- 
ing straight down into her up hited eyes, 
over which the white lids droop at once. 
‘¢ He has doubled baok into the cool shades of 
Dene Wood, and will give the huntsmen_ some 
trouble now—will probably escape.” 

**T hope he wili!’”’ x 

“* So do I, as you wish it,” he says, pointedly, 
and then adds; ‘look for yourself, here is a 
strong glass.” 

She takes the glass, and sweeps the surround 
ing country, giving a sigh of relief as she sec ® 
the stag enter the wood, leaving the hounds 
and horsemen some way behind. 

“ He is safe,” she ejacualates., 

“T think so!” 

‘‘ Will they start another one?” 

“They will try to. But Isee the pack has 
divided, so we shall have to wait some time. 
Suppose we go further down, under the shade 
of those wide-spreading oaks; the sun is fearful 
here,” 

The ladies think well of his suggestion, and 

move slowly down, and rest under the 
shelter of the oaks, which are stripped of ivy 
by the deer, who have a fancy for it. Then 
follows a time of silent idleness. It seems 
as thongh the hounds have gone miles awa 
in pursuit of other quarry; then a lo 
chorus rings) out again, butitis a false alam; 
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and, after waiting an hoor or so longer, Slade 


suggests that they shall torn their faces 
towards the Dene. And they eet off briskly, 
Rosa’s lover, young Coulson, trotting at one 
side of the dainty pony-phaeton, Slade at the 
other, and Lois and a dashing hussar, who ds 
madly in love with her beaur yeuz, galloping) 
on in front. , 

They ride up to the Dene in greatebpleanl 
its master watches Alicia Bevisis = mS 
they roam over his fair @emesme. Might 














yon,” says Siade’s mother, looking ather with 
moistened eye, “for your ows suke and that of 
your uncle?” 

“ Thank you, I will accept your offer grate- 
fully. I haveso few friends I cannot afford to 
refuse the opportunity of making one.” 

‘* Then thatis settled. You must comeand 

with me.’’ 

*TghouldWike to very much, if Miss Dayen- 
qport can@pare me for a short time.” 

“She auust spare you, I will speakto her. 
about it” i 
















ro well it lookg, dite ii Gaesiie ani 
pion eon ieathed in Unbeags au : 
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She hassevoided him asmuch as she 
can wifhout appearing absolutely rude, 


yet she feels, knows intuitively, with ihe 
: of love, that ‘he is not wholly indif- 
6 


Her creamy cheek flushes at his.approach, 
her lips quiver; if he sddressesther: ’ 
her lids droop—all good ‘he thinks and 
hopes. But still he is not certain that she cares 
for him well enough to say “ yes’ to hiwplead. 
ing, and he knows that his life will be a blank if 
she does not, all his grand possessions mere 
@ead seafrait. All pleasures will pall for the 
future unless shared with her, and‘he be the 
pocanet of manpkind—poorer than the tattered 

yer who ‘begs “for ‘a plate of broken food at 
gilde@ portals, but-who begs not alone, being 
accompanied “by his wife, who shares his 
fortunes. good and il], an@ their children. 

Mrs, ‘Tanbull comes-to the entrance-hall ‘to 
meet them, and is kissed effusively by the two 
girls, who intro@ccs Miss Bevis, who receives 
a warm greeting from the havghty old artsto- 
crat, because she is stately, and calm, and of 
a proud bearing, things well-pleasing to the 
chatelaine of the Dene, ‘and then they all 
in through the corridor-6f all colours, inbarte- 
quin braccio, one of the show placesof the 
house; and presently, when Mr. Davenport 
arrives, toil-stained and weary, after a dis- 
appointing day, they sit down to dinner, and 
the ball of conversation keeps flying gaily 
roand. 

* You come from Scotland, I understand, 
Miss Bevis? ” says ‘her ‘host, after a time. 

“ Yes,” acquiesces Alicia. 
"* “ What part, may I ask?” continuestheold 
lady, little thinking what pain she is causing 
‘her guest, who dreads questions of this sort. 

*-Argylishire,’she answers in a low tone. 

“Was yourfather Bevis of Loch Morond ?”’ 

‘No, that was my uncle.” 

‘Elder brother to your father?” 

* Yes,” again‘acquiesces Alicia, relactantly. 

“I knew bBachlan Bevis well, he was an 
intimate friend of my husband,” 

“Tndecd?” 

“Zes, They were schoolfellows, Did you 
never hear your uncle speak of Mr, Tanbuall?”’ 

“No, Butthat is not extraordinary,” the 
adds, hastily. “I was.sent to a school injEag- 
— aten early age, and—then—my father 


“Ab! a great loss to you.” 
“Ipneparable,” murmtrs Miss Bevis. ‘He 
Was my only friend,” 


“ Very esd. You will let me be a friend to 















And Jater on in ‘the eveni 3 mother, 
him ‘by hes mever 
iss "Bevis, | 


wo 





the harvest garnered 
and now ‘the leaves 
Ostober is a and 
dreary winter begins 
Myesom of Mother Earth. 
leaden blue, the snowy 









not far off; the 
ground is the | 
time tory curtains, 


ing the dpen air. 

Alicia Bevis, however, does not seem dis- 
posed ‘to do any of these things ; ‘she stands, 
this chill October evening, by the window in 
the libeasy, a Oliff's End, gszing oat at the 
darkening landscape. ‘Her wttitude is one of 
déjection, her head is slightly bent, her fingers 
interlaced, ‘her whole y Genotes listless 
apathy. 

A brilliant fire glows iu the grate, and 
crackles up the wide chinincy; a tempting 
afternoon tea equipagze .is arranged on'a little 
table, near an equally Fog ey easy chair ; 
two small fogs*bask in the’ a diow. svar and 
anon casting wistful glances at thesfillfigure | 
at the window, and longing ones in the direc- 
— of the ‘bisenits an@ cakes on'the Tittle 

e. 





Goes not moye'to take the comfort within her | 
grasp. ‘Why? Ah, why, indeed! 

‘Perhaps ‘the dark dreariness is typical of her 
Tite, of what it hws’been in the past, of what it 
must bein the future; and she thinks it useless 
to be luxnurions and happy for a‘thort span, 
when ‘the lottery of her destiny*bars her from 
@aring ‘to hope that joy for her coul@ last ‘for 
‘ever, Or, perhaps,“she is waiting the'return of | 
someone.;..yet, no, her eyes are dreamily fixed 
on the highest ridge of Dibben Hill, which the 
cold beams of the newly-risen moon is begin. | 
ning to silver ; there is no expectancy in their | 
soft depths, only unutterable sadgess, 

“Ffow lovely!’ she murmurs at last, “how | 
fairylike! ‘All but the spirit of manie divine.’ | 
My spirit istroubled, restless, and nature looks 
so calm and peaceful.” 

** What ‘troubles you, Alicia?” 

She torns with ® start, to find herself face 
to face with Slade Tanbull. 

‘*]~-T—did—not know—you—were here,” 
the stammers, in confusion. 

T ‘have only jastcome. Prentiss told me 
on were all out but you, and I came‘here to 





“ Shall I give you sometea?”’ she asks, with 
forced composure, making a step forward. 

“No, thank you; never mind the tea,’’ he 
answers, barring the way; standing before 





her tall, strong, immovable, 
to you.” 

** Do—do—you?" she as 
giving a wild glance around 
any means of escape, but she 
every side. 

“Ido. I-want to tell you 
know, that I love you with 


—— 


ee 
“T want to speak 


ks, tremaulously, 
to see if there jg 
is hemmed in on 


what U@hink 
roy While ~ 


and soul—that no other woman @m'ever be 


to me what you are—that 


yours the only 


woman I have ever cared for—dimene dream 


of my life.” 
He pauses a moment to 


eee Hf she will 


answer, but she does not, onlyitmmns a white, 
ssomred face towards him, and degaps on, — 


ysteals over! 
g her in delicious 






beg : 
Again he paused, there is almost deathly 
silence, savefor the wind whidhidrives the tree 


Pee ee 


. ~n 
‘ D 
“> = 
, ‘What Buty?” 
“Do nvtask me,” she implores, 


‘*T must,” he responds, the consciousness 
that he is not indifferent to her urging him 


on.» *** Have you no pity for 
of duty in this cold fashion? 
life will be without you!” 


me, that you talk 
Think what my 


‘¢I dare not think,” she answers, clasping 


her hands over her eyes, as t 
even the sight of him. 


hough, to shut out 


**You must—you shall. Will you sacrifice 


my whole happiness?” 


‘Oh, cease—in mercy cease! I cannot listen 


“ Why ?’ she demands again. 
“6 Do not ask me, bat; indeed—indeed, I can- 


not.” 


For an instant he remains dombfounded, 


then begins to plead again. 


‘* Your life has not been a happy one, letme 
towards 


she trembles in every limb 


Allis warm, bright, inviting there,’all dark, | make it-all I know I-can.”’ He bends 
odld, Greary where she stands, nui still she | her till bis cheek almost touches hers, and 


; itis so hard, #0 


terribly hard, to have to refuse him, to 


herself against his pleadings 
of her own heart. 


and the diotates 


‘Tt is not possible,” she murarurs. 


‘‘ Lask you why, @nd you 
‘+7 cannot.” 


will not tell me.” 


** Surely you can,” he urges. 
‘You pain me,” she saye, icoking at him with 


eyes full of woe anddonging 


‘Forgive me if 1 do,” he ‘begs, tabing-ber 
cold hands in his; ‘but thereds so much # 
stake for me, the happinera «f a hfetime. 


mother -is ready to receive y 
there is no obstacle.” 

“There is an obstacle,” 
faint tone. 


them to the four winds. 


different to you. I have 
face—in your eyes, which 
made me think they would 
your heart, Was I wrong? 








| Mine is mo hasty passion, believe me. My 


ou ‘as @ daughter ; 
she rejoins, in § 


“What is it?” hedemands hotly; “bave 
yon any foolish ee ~ = Se 
of our positions ? (80, golly 
: ’ ‘That is amatter {or 
me to a rather “me _ 
“Or is it that you do no 
adds, a moment later. “ Is it that bavesbet 
mistaken in fancying that I was not wholly 


love me ?"be 


seen that im you 

has lured me03, 

not give thetiet 
Tell me?” | 
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“Spare me that question!” she cries, 
trembling like a leaf in the storm, 

“J cannot spare you,” he answers almost 
qildly, for he sees his chances of happiness 
dipping away. “Do you hate me?,” 

é 0; © o!” 


h, Di 

« What is the obstacle batween ua then? Is 
there any other man more fortunate than my- 
gelf who possesses your affection? ’’, 

‘¢You have no right to ask that.’ 

“No right, perhaps; still you will answer 
a 
Yes,” she says, after one’moment of hesi- 
tation, “I willanswer it ; there is no other 

” 


“feaven bless you for that,’’ he cries. “I 
shall hope, go on hoping till you relent, till you 
tell me you will be my wife.” 

“Tgshall never tell you that,” she raplies, 


" You must some day. My great love will 
win a response from you.” 

“Jt will not, It is utterly impossible that 
we can ever be anything to each other. For. 
give me for paining you,”’ she goes on, sesing 
the stricken look on his face, “but I cannot 
listen to you.”’ 

“You do nof love me,’’ he breaks ontin 
anguish, ‘Your looks have deceived me. Are 
you false? Have you tried to lure.me on. to 
care for you with all my strength only to 
throw me back on myself—only to cast me 
ont into outer darkness, and wear out my heart 
With vain regrets?” 

“As Heaven is my witness, no,” .she.cries, 
vehemently, as if stung to the quick, ‘I 
have tried to avoid you on avery possible occa- 
sion, hard, bitterly hard thong the task has 


“You do nof quite hate me, .then;?” he 
queries, tenderly. 

“Hate you?’’ shej repeats, “oh, no! It 
would be better if I did.” 

“Why better, my dearest? ” 

*'Becanse—because—of the—obstacla—be- 
tween us,” she falters. 

“What is the nature of this obstacle. I 
think you ought to tell me,” 

“Tcannot—I cannot, indeed,” she answers 
piteonsly, wringing her hands, ‘‘ Ouly belisve 
me, it is insurmountable.” 

‘And if it were not, would your answer be 
different?’ 

For a moment she looks at him silently, 
with eyes full of love and pain, and then 
murmurs, almost as if against her will, 
“ Yes,” 

“You would be my wife?” he asks joyfully. 

And again she answers “Yes,” and he 
takes her in his arms, and strains her against 
his ‘breast in one long fond embrace. For a 
moment she lies still in that sure haven of 
test, her pale. brow resting against his 

er; the next she breaks away and is 
gone before ie can stop her, and Slade stands 
rooted to the spot, unable to realise that she 
haa said “ No,” to his impassioned pleadings, 
unable to.realise that the whole happiness of 
his future life has fled with the slim, grey- 
id figure, and that love will be a sealed book 

to him for ever and aye. 

Miss Bevis flies swiftly through the hall, as 
though dreading pursnit, to her own room, and 
ing the door sinks down on a couch near 
the window, trembling and shivering, like one 
stricken with the ague. The Queen of Night 

up now, shedding her silvery radiance 

m high hill and lowly dale, touching the 
teat cliffs with her silver fingers, till they 
gleam whitely, throwing fantastic shadows on 
gteen sward; making all things fairylike, 
teous, but the wretched woman notes 
She only moans, in her anguish, 


bursting out now and then into great tearless 


f0bs, that do not ease her aching heart. She 
wa what life might have been for her but 
8p untoward fate, and what it is—how 
tall of happiness, peace, content, instead of a 
dreary blank, uubroken by kindly love, tender 
e ties, all that makes existence desirable ! 
Yet she tries to console herielf with the re- 
tion that she has been happy ‘‘for a goa. 





son,” if buta very -brief one, and that must 
bs counted as good luck; for in this weary 
world many toil through lite-sad and-eorrow- 
fal, toil-burdened and grief-laden, fromthe 
day which ‘sees them born until the day on 
which they fall asleep, to wake never more, 
released. at last from all care and trouble. For 
the past few months she has been conscious of 
a happiness just within her grasp, happiness 
she has hardly dared to believe in, or to 
stretch.out her band to take, and the memory 
of which will:always linger with her, a green 
spot ina desert waste, 

The actnal joy has gone, fled like a-dream 
before the morning -beams, vanished like the 
snow of last year, but the memory remains; 
nothing can xrob-her of that sweet consolation, 
she thinks, 

Presently beeoming calmer, she lifts ther 
head, and looks wistfally out over the fair 
landscape, endeared to her by associations with 
her lover. He will remain, and she must go; 
she knows there is no alternative, and she 


gezes at-each cliff, each tree and shrub, with 


fond, sadieyes. 

As she-gazes, she sees a dark form emerge 
from the shrabbery, and stand looking up 
towards..the -house, ‘Who can it be? she 
svonders, ‘idly. .Mr. Tanball? Yet,mo, -he is 
taller than the:loitererin'the.garden, and why 
should he.do such athing? He has probably 
left, and is now riding back :to the Dene, a 
saidder, if.a wiser man. She takes an un- 
conscious interest in the man, perhaps because 
she.is so grief-stricken that she is glad of.any- 
thing which will distract her thoughts, and 
then his movements are somewhat suspicious. 

He shuns the open spaces, and lurks in the 
dark shadows thrown by the trees. What if 
he be a burglar! Tae thought thrills her with 
terror, Shafl.she.go andsee? While she is 
debating he creeps nearer aud nearer, and she 
gets a better view of him. There is some- 
thing strangely familiar to. her about his 
figure,. ‘Where has she seen him? As she 
asks herself the question a tremor of sus- 
picion rans throughjher from head to ‘foot. She 
must ses this night-lurker face to face, know 
whathe wants. Impelled by a strong feeling of 
curiosity she takes up a cloak with a hood, and 
wrapping it- round her glides rapidly downthe 
stairs. Neither Mr, Davenport nor his 
daughters have returned, so there is 10 one to 
question her, Oat she steps into the chill 
night-air, and steps softly along till she 
stands close to the man, She feels no fear, 
only an uncontrollable curiosity. 

‘¢ What are you doing here?” she asks, and 
with an oath he wheels sharply round. 

“Who the mischief are yon?” he begins. 
Then the moon, which has been darkened by a 
passing cloud, shines out brightly, and they 
gee each other distinctly. 

* Alicia!” he cries, and over her face spreads 
a look of unbelief, sickening horror, blank 
despair. “ Alicia! It is true, then, you are here, 
I bave found you at last ; found my——” 

“No, no, not that,” she cries quickly, 
throwing up.her hands to keep him off, as he 
steps nearer. 

** What?” he sneers, ‘‘ do you want to disown 
me now, after my little sojourn abroad? Has 
that altered you?” : 

“‘Nead you ask ?—that and your conduct in 
other respects.” 

‘'Other respects, indeed! ‘Well, at least I 
didn’t desert my wife, run away at the first 
alarm. People who marry, that is, women, 
swear to love, honour and obey, to take their 
husbands for better for worse, in prosperity 
or poverty. You didn’t though, did you?” 

She does noi auswer the question, only 
stands looking at him with eyes full of horror 
and loathing. 

“ Why did you doit?” he goes on after a 
pause. ‘'I should have been a better man if 
you had stuck to me,” 

“How could 1?” she asks with cold 
contempt, ‘ What had I in common with a 
felon?” 

‘‘Nore of that,” he says savagely,‘ anda 





wife generally has something in common with 
ber‘husbani. You loved me then.” 

‘* I did, I bitterly regret to say I did; but I 
love-you no longer,” 

‘'T will teach you to care for me again.” 

*' You cannot; the ashes of a dead love cannot 
be-rekindled,”’ 

“ They must and shall, fortune has favoured 
me ; since my release I have made one or two 
lucky w@ventures. I am comparatively rich. 
Phe futare smiles onus. In a new country 
we willbegin life again. Our happiness shall 
be ae 

it + ” . e? 

orhappiness | ” she repeats, disdainfull 
**¢here ‘is‘no power on earth can restore that, 
The ‘@ream is over, the opportunity past. 
For the fature our paths will lie apart.” 

**¥You* are wrong there, madam,” he says 
codlly, ‘ they-will lie close together,” 

sd Shull wot,” she cried passionately. 

** I dove -you}” “he continued, not noticing 
her -outbresk. “‘Many and many atime in 
the félon’s cell have I dreamt of a future 
shavell with-you; of anew home, a new start, 
and perfect bliss‘an@ content,” 

“ The idream nfialed you; I can never ke 
anything tovyouagain. ‘Your treachery and 
deceit killed-my love ; Ican be no wifeto you.” 

‘Alicia; you must,” he expostulates;'* think 
of what I have endured, and be a little :pitifdl 
—a little'tender.” 

I cannot)” she-answers, as she thinks of 
that ‘other who pleaded with her such a short 
time ‘back. 

“You must,’ he ‘reiterates, and goes on 
pleading, butshe ‘becomes harder and more 
bitter at each word, and at last exhausts his 

jence. 

** You belong’to me, Uhave the right to you,” 
heexclaims, angrily, ‘I can enter that house 
and take you from it, despite yonr grand 
friends, ‘Thé law gives me the power to doit, 
so you had better come quietiy, 

“ Never. Leould rot live with you now.” 

“We'shall see, Iwill go to Mr, Davenport 
and tell him my version of'our story. I think 
then he will not‘eure to keep you'as companion 
to his daughters,” 

‘Let me think,” she implores, half mad 
with terror,‘as he makes a step towards the 
houge. ‘Give mea-day or‘two’s grace. Let 
me think?” 

“I will give you till to-morrow evening,” he 
agrees, ‘ Will‘thatdo? ” 

Yes,” she answers slowly and heavily, 
‘that will do.” 

“ Very well, meet me ‘here at eight.” 

** Yos,” and then before he can clasp her in 
his arms and kiss her, as he intends, she 
speeds away to the ‘horse, and reaches her 
room unseen. . 

For a few moments she pauses to recover 
breath, then letting down the blinds, rhe 
draws the curtains, and going to the writing- 
table begins to pena letter, 





CHAPTER VI. 
“ Wednerday Evenirg. 

‘# To Brave Tansvty,—When my absence 
is Giecovered a few hours later, I feel that if 
I do not write this explanaticn you msy 
misjudge me. Bunt do not doro, I beg. You 
will understand from it why I coul@ ner 
accept your love—have the honour of becemiry 
your wife, why I was obliged to take nv 
happiness avd thrust it out-of my life witn 
my own bands. 

“As ‘you ‘know, I come of an old Rcotch 
family—am the only child of Malco}m Bevis. 
of Fovoran. My mother died when I was five 
years old, and after her death I became ths 
apple of my father’s eye. He simply wer- 
shipped me, lavished the whole treasure «f 
hie affection on me, and spoiled ‘me to the tcp 
of my bent. 

‘* We were not rich, and lived very quict!,. 
All went well till I reached my sixteexih 
year. Then my aunt, Mrs, Lachlan Bevir, 
thinking the knowledge my dear father hed 
imparted to me insufficient, offered to rend 


| me to a fashionable boarding-rchool, At 
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first the offer, to my intense delight, was 
refused, but, on consideration, father thought 
it would be to my advantage to go, so he 
accepted, and I reluctantly left my dearly- 
loved home, 

IT had not been long at the school when I 
noticed a tall, pale, sentimental looking man, 
who ured to follow us on our walks, sit in the 
same church, loiter outside the gates, and who 
stared at me intently whenever we met, 

“1 was young and foolish, and flattered by 
this, and when he managed to get notes con- 
veyed to mel was wrong enough to answer 
them, and we came to correspond frequently. 
So matters went on until six months later, 
a I was suddenly sent for, as father was 
ill, ' 

“TI journeyed at once to Scotland, and after 
my arrival he rallied for awhile, In the 
meantime my admirer, Ralph t, had 
followed me, protesting that he could not live 
without me, and vowing undying love. I 
listened to the voice of the charmer, until I 
was drawn into the fatal whirlpool, and rashly 
promised to wed him seoretly, 

“I had no one to warn me, to point out 
the shoals and quicksands on to which I was 
steering, and he was so handsome, £0 glib of 
tongue, that a young girl like m stood 
little chance against him. 

“We were married one moruing at a little 
church some ten miles’ distant from’my:home. 
After the ceremony I returned to my post by 
my father’s bed, my husband tothe inn in the 
village where he was staying. 

“A week la‘er, my father without seeming 
to grow perceptibly worse, died quietly, ‘calling 
down blessings on my head with his last 
breath. I was wild with grief, and sent for 
Ralph, who came and did all he could to con- 
sole me. But on the arrival of my uncle 
Lachlan he left, and returned to the village, 
declining to be present as a mourner at 
foneral, and civeting ine to keep our secret 
from my relatives. I obeyed him, yet was at 
@ loss to understand we =e this ; 
later on I understood, My unsle had no 
eee could leave his fortune to whom 

Ww . 


**Ralph naturally thought I was the most 





likely person to inherit it, and thus his wish | 


for silence. After the funeral was over, my 
aunt and uncle went back to Loch Morond. 


declined to do so, on the scoreof not wishing | 


to leave my home, so they let me stay, As 
my old nurse came to take up her abode with 
me I let her into my secret, as Ralph came 
also to live with us at Glencot, and for a while 
all went well, Then nurse died suddenly, and 
a fever of unrest seemed t> possess my hus- 
band. He decided upon going abroad, and 
dictated a letter for me to send to uncle, say- 
ing that I was going to travel with friends. 
**I wrote as he wished, and we set off, 
visited Paris, Vienna, Naples, - Monaco, 
Mentone, Baden-Baden, and finally Monte 
Carlo. There I began to find out the true 
character of the man I had wedded, For 
some time I had been puzzled to know where 
he got his money, as we lived in rather an 
extravagant style, and there I found ont that 
he was an inveterate gambler, and, what was 


worse, & . 

“I will not touch on the shame and anguish 
I endured when I made this discovery, but 
the love L bore him seemed to fade away, to 
die in my heart, leaving nothing save a feelin 
of contempt and dislike. I think he notic 
@ change in me, for I honestly believe he loved 
me as well as such a man could love, and it 
seemed to make him desperate, 

**He lavished costly presents on me, took 
me to every — of amusement, but all to 
no good; I still remained cold and indifferent. 
Heaven only knows how matters would have 
ended between us; but one night, when he had 
left me to go to the gaming saloon, he did not 
return, the next morning I heard he had 
been arrested on a charge of forgery. The 
chi was proved, 

= was sent to the Travaux Forcée for ten 


| through the bank of heavy clouds that veil his 
They wanted me to accompany them, bat I | 





years, and I, wild with despair and sbame, fled 
as swiftly as I could to England. There I was 
in danger of starving ; the little stock of money 
I had was soonexhausted. I would not apply 
to my uncle, for we Bevis’s are a proud family, 

I could not tell him of my shamefal mar- 
riage, and I think I should have died but for 
the help of a lady who had been governess at 
the school to which my aunt sent me. 

“She gave me a letter of introduction to 
Lady Brabazon, who, requiring a companion 
in a hurry, took me without asking any ques- 
tions, Nearly all the rest of my miserable 
history I think you know, and this will explain 
all that may have appeared singular in my 
condact. 

“ Till this afternoon I never dreamt that it 
was possible for me to love again, deeply, 
devotedly, with my whole soul, Now I am 
wiser, and I am going to put temptation from 
me, and leave this place. 

“Do not think me unkind’; thia step is 
necessary, for to-night I discovered my 
wretched husband watching this house. His 
term of imprisonment has expired ; he has got 
some money, Heaven only knows how, and he 
vows that he still adores me, and will force 
me to live with him. Need I tell youhow m 
whole soul revolts against this now? I thin 
not. I think you know, though perhaps I 
ought not to write it, how very dear you are 
t6 me, how perilously dear, and you will 
understand how hard it was for me to appear 
cold and unloving to you. 

“T must become a fugitive again to escape 
him, and keep to myself a sort of freedom 
from that slavery which I feel now would kill 
me. Forgive me for the pain I have most un- 
wittingly caused you. Believe me, if I could 
bear all the burden of our common sorrow I 
would. That is not possible; but I pray 
Heaven to give you happiness in the future 
ae good woman, who w 
bring peace and content to your heart an 
home. Good-bye ! “ Aticia Buvis.” 


Miss Bevis seals her Jetter, turns down the 
gas, and throws the window wide open. The 
cool air rushes in and beats on her hot brow, 
cooling the throbbing at her temples, 

Day is just breaking. Away to the East is 
@ faint ray of light; the sun is trying to burst 


raddy disc. She knows she has not much 
time to lose. She must leave the house before 
its inmates are astir. 

She gathers up afew trinkets and nick- 
nacks, prezents from the Davenports, a dress 
or two, a few other necessaries, puts on a 
a —S hing a a5 Sip over ~ 

nnet, and, picking up t creeps softly 
downstairs. Allis ailent, She gently unbars 
the door ani steps ont, closing it after her. 
One cautious glance she throws around, and 
then burries swiftly on through the wood 
towards the station, which is more than a 
mile from Cliff's End, 

Breathless she arrives there, just in time. 
The train dashes up, she enters an empty 
carriage, sits down atthe farther end, and 
breathes a silent thanksgiving that she is free, 
The train begins to move, it goes faster— 
faster. Sheissafef Yet, no; a man is run- 
ning along the platform at foil speed; he 
catches at the door handle, wrenches it open, 
and springs in. 

With a shudder of horror she sees it is 
Ralph Seabright. 

* So! Trying to escape me, eh?” he 
pe looking at her with triumph in his eyes, 
*T resolved you chouldn’t, so 1 determined to 
watch the trains. 
80 early, though.” 

He speaks in a low tone, yet the wretcted 
woman at his side hears every word distinctly, 


Hardly thought you'd be 


— the clatter and‘din of the swiftly rushing 
rain. 
‘*Is there no place in the world for me safe 
from you? Shall I never escape you, never be 
free?’ she moans. 
‘“‘ Never,” he answers, with fiendish glee. 


‘* Let me go,” sbe pleads, faintly, “1 
sooner be dead than live as your wife,” 
“Flattering, very; but I can’t oblige you,” 
be sneers. ‘You are much too precions 4 
peraon for me to let slip through my fingers 
now.” 

* What do you mean?” 

‘‘I mean that you are a wealthy lady of 
importance—an heiress,” 

* An heiress !’’ she echoes. 

“Yes,” he continues, seeing that the game 
is up, and that she has ceased to care for him, 
“ Lachlan Bevis is dead, and you are the next 
heir. Do you see?” 

‘Yes, I see,” she says, slowly, looking at 
him with widely-distended eyes, full of loath- 
ing and disgust, 

** And you understand ?”’ 

‘Yes. I understand that it is the money 
you want, to squander at the gaming: table, and 
not me.” 

‘* You are severe,” he rejoins, wincing at 
this home-thrust. 

“Not more severe than you deserve.” 
“Perhaps not. Still, a man doesn’t care to 
be called hard names by the wife of his 
bosom.,”’ 

* Don't call me that,’’ she cries, fiercely. 
‘Tt is what you are.’’ 

“ Unfortunately, I know it,” 

‘‘ Listen,” she says, with forced composure, 
@ moment later. ‘' You say my uncle’s vast 
fortune is mine. I will give you half it you 
will goiaways and leave mein peace. Will you 
take it?”’ 

‘*No,” 

~~ Why ? You can’t expect me to give you 


“I don’t expect it, my love,’ he answers, 
with col insolence. 

“ Why won't you take half, then?”’ 

‘* Because, as your husband, I take all, and 
have you into the bargain, and, as you are an 
uncommon fine woman, that just suits me. 


‘*give mea kiss, I have not tasted the sweets 
of those lips for many a long day.” 

She shrinks back trembling, as he leans over 
her, his fierce eyes looking into hers, his hot 
breath fanning her cheek. Nearer his lips 
drew—nearer—nearer. She cannot escape the 
loathed caress. 

Suddenly she feels the train lurch and sway. 
Then there is a bang and a hideous crashing 
and emashing. 

She feels herself forced forward into ber 
husband's arms, but with a desperate wrench 
frees hereelf. ‘ 

The carriage topples over. She is stunned, 
numb:d. The awful cries and shrieks grow 
fainter and fainter, then she remembers no 
more. 

. * 

Some hours Ia‘er, when she opens her eyes, 
she is lying on a bed at the Dene, and the first 
face her eyes light on is Slade’s. 

** What is it? Where am I?” she seks. 

“There was an accident to the train,” he 
begins. y 

* Ah! yes, I remember,” she says, with & 
shubber, and then asks, “ Who saved me? 

“J did,” be answers. 

“« Why did yon not let me die? ” she moans 

“t Becauge you must live for me.” 


‘‘I cannot. There is my husband.” 
** He exists no longer.” 
" Slade!” 


‘‘My dearest the unhappy man was killed 
in the accident.” - 

* Poor creature! Then I am free? 

* Yes and a Free from him, bound tome. 
Is it not 20, love?” 

And she looks up into the dark tase oe 
her, and whispers sa “9 as he fakes 
her into his arms, and pillows her weary 
on his breast, she Neve that she will be happy 
now, not only “For a Season,” bat for ever 
and ever. 

[THE END ] 








Esrezm is the mother of love; bat 





* You are mine—nothing can part ub.” 


daughter is often older than the mother. 





Come,” he continues, going closer to her, 
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OHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) 


Mrs, MacAntister was so loud in her denun- 
ciations of the fire, and so very positive that it, 
and italone, was responsible for Miss Grant’s 
attack of faintness, that everyone accepted it 
asthe most palpable and possible reason with- 
out demur—everyone, with two exceptions, 
and these were, of course, Mr, Glyn and 
and buf not so much, of course) Miss 
Florence Blunt. 

When Madeline came to herself—which 
she did speedily, considering all things—she 
was very apologetic to her friends, and most 
gratefal to Mrs. MacAllister for reiterating 
ner opinion, “that it was bad to sit so close 
to the fire in a heated room,’’ and she accepted 
Florence Blant’s proffered arm to lead her 
to her own room, from which she emerged. as 
wnal, at dinner time; but, meanwhile, Flo 
paused, ere quitting her, and said, rather 
hesitatingly,— — 

“De you think it was really the fire, 
Maddie ? ” 

But Maddie was quite on her guard by this 
ime, and answered rather languidly, with 
verted face, as she rang for Josephine,— 

“Why, you stupid Flo, what else do you 
an) it could be?” 

Flo did not dare to put her supposition into 
words—at least, now—and she mumbled 
wmething, fidgeted a moment with the door- 
aandle, took one sharp look round the room, 
sd wentaway. She went away straight to 
ter Own apartment, and got out her writing- 
desk ; and after sitting meditatively before a 
shest of writing paper for about ten minutes, 

guawing the end of her pen, and holding com- 
mune with her own uncharitable thoughts, 
she wrote as follows :— 


“ Private—Private—very Private. 
‘*Dunkearn Castle, N.B. 
“My Dearzst Izzy,— 

‘You will wonder what on earth I am 
doing up in these parts, but wonder no longer, 
for you shall soon hear. I was taking a trip 
ap Loch Lomond with Aunt Bessie, when 
who should I come across on board the 
steamer bat Madeline Grant! Of course, you 
remember Madeline Grant ? 

“Well, my dear, she is no longer a ‘shabby 
gitl, in rusty black, teaching nasty little 
children, but @ very grand young lady—a 
great heiress! I could hardly believe my 
eyes. She was sitting at the side of the 
steamer, under a parasol, most beautifally 

» and belonging to a party of tremen- 
dous swells—abont a dozen in all. I asked, to 
make sure, beforehand, and it was Miss Grant, 
sad Mr, Grant was quite a millionaire, He 
is like a little yellow weasel, in my opinion, 
eyes everywhere, and as sharp as any weasel 
who never closed an eye. He is a widower. 
Madeline is chatelaine, and carries herself as 
it she had lived in a castle all her days. A 
joke, ia it not? She asked me to come and 
stay with them on the spot, and I accepted at 
onee—partly because I knew we should have 
- fan, and partly to see the richness of the 


Hi @ came by coach to this—his and her 
ghland castle—a very imposing, frowning 
‘ on the edge of the hills, and looking 
~ & loch, which comes under the windows. 
house is very old, and fall of black oak 
P es and armour—not heirlooms be- 
longing to the Grant family, who are gutter 
People, but money is power. There is every- 
8 you could wish for—powdered servants, 
Waiting at dinner, carriages, horses, 
oe lovely tennis-geound, a French cook— 
as ort, everything that money can procure, 
is e Grant is mistress of it all, She 
much quieter than she used to be, and very 
eer and dresses beantifally. 
‘ he bas lots of admirers, I am told, but 
Lhe them in the background here. Now 
Ve ® great flirtation on with a nice youuy 





lord ; he is all your fanoy painted as to looks 
and family—about money I cannot tell you— 
and he is very devoted to Miss Blant, and 
never even looks at Miss Grant (this was not 
true). There’s a Lady Rachel Jones, an 
elderly young woman, married, and decidedly 
fast. She and Madeline are great friends, 
and call each other by their Christian names. 
And someone else was picked up in the same 
steamboat in which they came across, Mr.— 
actually Mr. Glyn. He is much better-looking 
than we remember him, bat very sharp, and 
frightfully sarcastic. So much for the Bar, 
I don’t like him. Can you tell me anything 
about him and Madeline, or why she left Mrs, 
Penn's? I was not there at the time—was 
not he mixedupinit? Dotry and remember, 
or try and find out, like a dear creature, it 
would be such fun to know; and they are so 
very cool and queer to each other, and so 
pointedly‘strangers, that I have my suspicions, 
No one knows that Mr. G. and Madeline knew 
each other at Mrs. Penn’s—not even the old 
weasel, for I sounded him, and he said that 
G. was & recent acquaintance. 

“‘ This evening such a queer thing happened. 
A gossiping old woman was telling us a fear- 
fal rigmarole about the death of a child, and 
laying grest stress on its age and size, appear- 
ance and sufferings, when all of a sudden 
Madeline, who had been looking the colour of 
this writing paper, fell back, ia a moment, on 
the sofa as if she was dead. They all said it 
was the fire, and she declared it was that 
herself, bat I know better—it was the story 
about the child; it affected her in the most 
extraordinary way. Pray what does this 
mean? Mr, Glyn, I’m sure, is in the secret, 
for twice he endeavoured to ‘cut in’ and silence 
the old woman’s tale. It was no good, and 
when Madeline fainted, he, who never speaks 
to her, would let none sof the gentlemen lift 
her bat himself. He carried her to the win- 
dow, and laid her on a couch, and then stood 
away, that she might not know when she came 
round. 

“Izzy, dear, there's some mystery here, 
and I shall be miserable until I find it out. 
Like a good pet, set your clever wits to work, 
and tell me all you know about Mr, G. and 
Madeline Grant, There’s the first gong, I 
must go and dress. You may see me, in your 
mind’s eye, in a cream and crimson costume, 
with natural flowers in my hair. They always 
send up lots every evening; they do all those 
sort of things very properly. I shall make 
havoc of my lord's susceptible heart this very 
evening—my cream and crimson is one of my 
most powerfal weapons. Mind you write 
soon to ‘* Your impatient friend, 

“Fro Buunt.” 


_———— 


CHAPIER XXXIX. 


Axourt a day or two after Miss Florence had 
despatched her letter Lord Levanter met with 
an accident; nothing very serious or very 
dangerous. 

He fell over a rock about twenty feet high, 
and what is called “ricked’’ his back, and 
was forced to keep his bed for some time in 
consequence, where he lay whiling away the 
time between eating and novel- reading, and in 
a very bad temper—illness proverbially tries 
@ man’s temper; and during the long hours 
that Lord Levanter lay nailed to his bed he 
mentally saw some other aspirant for the 
heiresa’s hand, taking the vacant post he had 
quitted, and having his “ innings.” 

He was perfectly right in his surmises, for 
Lord Cecil Rodney (whom Florence had 
counted on as her own exclusive property) now 
seiz2d the opportunity, and broke Miss Blunt's 
chains with scant hesitation, and attached 
himself in a marked manner to the chate- 
laine’s train, 

Sach an open, flagrant secession was a 
terrible blow to the plain-faced, but inordin- 
ately vain Florence, 

She qaivered with suppressed rage, as she 
beheld her renegade admirer playing tennis 
with Madeline, sitting by Madeline, carrying 





Madeline’s shawl or parasol, and actually 
haunting her like her shadow. 

She stamped with passion (in the privacy of 
her own apartment) as she thought of all the 
wiles and signals and smiles she had wasted 
on the wretch, to lure him back, in vain; how 
she lingered behind the others on the hills ; 
how she waylaid him in the garden ; how she 
said, purposely said, bitter sharp things to 
Madeline to throw her into a passion, and 
make her forget herself, and thus disenchant 
her new adorer—all in vain ! 

Maddie was proof, was cool, polite, invalner- 
able; and now and then Mr. Glyn, who had 
been watching these malicious traps with con- 
temptuous amusement, took up the gauntlet 
that Miss Grant declined, and did battle with 
Miss Blant in a manner that tried her wit 
and her temper, and generally left both in a 
sorry plight. 

He had an exasperating smile, that drove 
Florence nearly wild. 

Bat her passages-at-arms with Maddie were 
no business of his, and in her wrath one day 
she boldly told him so. 

Much as she now told herself she loathed 
Lord Cecil, secretly she detested Madeline far 
more. 

She assured herself over and over again that 
but for her Lord Cecil had meant to propose ; 
and, oh! what a triumph would she have had 
if she had returned from these Highland 
shootings, having figuratively “baggea” a 

ord ! 

The girls of her acquaintance would have 
nearly died of envy, and now it was she her- 
self who was consumed with that gnawirg 
pain. 

She was one of those girls—few and far 
between, let us hope, and generally excessively 
plain—whose lack of natural charms is made 
up by an overpowering supply of self-esteem, 
and who fondly ine that almostevery man 
they see is in love with them. 

Every little attention is twisted by them ; 
and was twisted by Flo into something re- 
markable. 

Ifa man did not say an , or take an 
apparent notice of her—and she was twitted 
with this when she propounded her triumphs 
to other young ladies—she solemnly assured 
them that he “looked” volumes. - 

Her imagination was so daring, the flights 
of fancy so superb, that there was no dealing 
with ber on the grounds of plain facts an 
common sense, and “ Flo and her lovers” 
was & byword in her circle. 

So besotted was she, that when she actually 
made advances herself, as in the last instance, 
in giving buttonholes and photographs, and 
her entire attentions, she persuaded herself 
that it was the other way about—that Lord 
Cecil was devoted to her, and Madeline had 
taken him from her; in point of fact, the 
young man did not even like Miss Filo. 

She was too much down on other people— 
women—and had too sharp a tongue; besides, 
she was hideous. 

Oh, that she had heard him, and had been 
doing her dead best ‘‘ to run him in.” ; 

Now, Miss Grant was quite another affair, 
and Levanter being out of the way, he saw no 
harm in trying his luack—he did not, but Mr. 
Glyn did; and, although he told himself that 
Madeline (he presu from knowing that his 
eye was upon ber) was a model of discretioa— 
yes, even in his jealous eyes—and kept 
Levanter and this other fool (meaning Lord 
Cecil) well at their distance. 

Yet, even presuming that they were after 
her money and not herself, he could not stand 
it; which, considering how he had assured 
Madeline that she was nothing to him now— 
nothing more than a stranger—was certainly 
extremely odd. 

The state of affairs at Dunkearn was as 
follows :— 

There was Lord Cecil striving to make 
himself agreeable to the heiress, and making 
but very emall way—there was Mr, Glyn, an 
equal prey to pride and jealousy, and half. 
distracted between the two, but bearing him. 
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eelf, nevertheless, like the Spartan boy and 
fox—there, was Mr. Grant, innocent as a lamb 
ot ube-real atate of affairs, forming every day 
a sixonger liking for his unknown son-in-law— 
there wee Fle keepiog her hand in with one 
ot uke Highland officers, and bragging largely 
about pap»’a sige and pape’ oe and 
el eS intings, bat st eeping her eye 
= haniase recreant admirer oad Madeline, 
Huw. she hated them; how she absolutely 
pented for Isabella's letter, and hoped most 
fervently that it would enable her to get a 
neld upon Madeline and Madeline’s secret— 
fox thud she had one she was perfectly con- 
ident, 

And thus days went by, and Lord Robert 
Montagu, having been met at some neighbour- 
iog Highland games, was added to the party ; 
aod between his crafty allusions, Flo's con- 
vealed bgosiling (like a. viper among flowers), 
aud Hagh’s all-pervading eye, Madeline felt 
that her part was getting beyond her, aad 
that, sooner or later, she muat break down. 

Sae had to parry Flo's sharp. questions— 
the had tobribe the impecunious Lord Robert 
—to pose a8 an pamerrial lady. to ta 
certain amount of attentions in that character, 
and yet bold her admirers so Aaliontaly in 
naad aa not to give her hasbard offence, and 
to beax his. apprepriation by Fanny Fortescue 
ws bast she might. 

Meanwhile, as. matterg were in thia condi. 
tion, and as all these contrasting facts were 
simmering in the social crucible upstairs, 
: ae were coming to a crisis in the servants’ 

There were ai firat, as the evenings com- 
meneed to. close ig, ramonrs, and murmurs, 
aad whispers—that were at firat vague, but 
gradually, @ rolling snowball, took sha 
aud form-—the hoase was haunted; so sald 
the English servants, who (the maids) went 
sb utin gangs in the twilight, and looked over 
vthels shoulders, with trepidation aa they 
Vey taned about the passages and corridors 
= sundown. 

he Scotch people, who evidently had a firm 
belief in, the supernatural character of the 
° only aheok their heads apd muttered 
that if. was.‘ aye bad in winter,” and invari- 
“J ee sia tad ead 
panic 8 to such an extent 
thas the “ talk.” came to the ears of the host, 
nostesa, and guesis. 

Some of the most timid of the servants had 
“ given warning,” and vowed they would 
rasber pay their own way back to London 
upan stop any longer in such an awfal place, 

Being ques they admitted that they 
had scey nothing; bat Polly Faren, the upper- 
hougemaid, swore that she had felt an icy-cold 
hand laid against ber face one night—there 
were mys'erioga sounds of the pipes playing a 
pibroch of fameral laments, with aneartbly 
end long-drawny serecches of musical agony 
where no pipea could bi—there were super- 
natural warnings without number, and the 
i yeterions windows, were now the common 
ne kr, hon, 

“At thie state. of affairs comtinues,” said 

adeliag, jo ber guests, ag they sat in 
the gloaming, im the time when it is jast too 
eanly for candies, and too dark to read or 
work agreeably, “we shall be driven away— 
whether we. like it or not?” 

“What do you mean, Madeline?” said 
Lady Rachel, laying down, her yewspaper. 
“ Not more ghosts, surely—no more. servants 
leaving, bscanse they really cannot stay ?” 

“ Bag they are,” shragging her shonlders 
sashespeke, “No less than four have had 
wadiense of me now, and I’m ‘to please to 
suih myself a5 ouce’—a pretty joke, when I 
vaa't suit myself nearer than Edinburgh— 
sad, please, ma'am, they all want to go at 
oucé—immediately. And the worst} ia to 
cone, good pengle the e0k is, leaving !”” 

* What?” shricked Lady Rachel, ‘that 


Frenchwoman who literally believes in no- 
taing | ” 

, Nevertheless che is the most superstitious 
of the whole party, and was actually shaking 





like one of her own blancmanges. She says 
she hag seen the ——. You can fill up the 
blayk as you like!” 

‘© And what are you going to do?” inquired 
one of the Miss Fortescues, coolty, 

She had no anxieties. She was not mis- 
tress of a house, and she rather felt a little 
envious of Madeline, who mansged such & 
large establishment so easily and so admirably ; 
the machinery worked without any nojse or 
creaking, 

“T have told them that they were silly, and 
inflaenced by their Scotch surroundings —by 
heavy, late suppers, and so on—and that when 
they went back to London at their own ex- 
pense—without any characters, as far as I 
was concerned—they would be well laughed 
at by their friends, and very much ashamed 
of their own folly. So they are, going to try 
another month of it.” 

** You must have been very eloquent to have 
made such an impression on them—it's more 
than many people would have done,” said 
Lord Cecil, who, with two or three others, 
now joined the circle drawn round, near & 
big, long fire, nicely seented with fine big pine 
eae i oo, ber is Brow to be ng aE ay 

mt eve in these things youreelf, do you, 
Miss Grant?” - 

** Not F,”’ she ejaculated, eepteapptacnniy. 

** And that goes a long way. Example is 
better than precept, and they eee that you are 
not afraid.” 

“ But I am,” pat in Florence Blunt, anxious 
to draw some attention to herself. “I’m 
most horribly afraid of ghosts, and now that 
I hear all these horrid stories, = sure I shall 
never be able to sleep. M e, you must 
a Ay your maid, to stayin my room at 
night,’ 

**¥You have not heard any horrid stories 
yet, Miss Blant. The chief thing about the 
grost or ghosts here is that it is unintelligible, 
no one has seen it,” put in Panny Fortescue, 
sinking into a chair beside Hugh ; ‘‘ we have 
nothing to go upon.”’ 

“Oh, yes, we have plenty—only too much. 
The last, owner of this castle was found in his 
bed, dead—strangled—with horrid marks 
upon his throat; and the one before him, 
who was an infant, was mysteriously thrown 
into the loch and drowned—so the story goes. 
MEALS Seta een tery pradent 

“s @ mt ietor very ently 
stays away,” put in Me Glyn, “ = 4 lets his 
tenanta ran all these risks, I must say that 
I etmize hig discretion.” tell 

= upposing someone were to us @ good 
ghost story,” said Lady Rachel, briskly. 
‘* Now’s the time, and now’s the hour. Ido 
delight in a real, creepy one, that makes 
one feel as if cold water was slowly trickling 
down one’s back,” 

“TI think I can { your wishes, Lady 
Rachel,” said the elder Miss Fortescue, “I 
know @ pretty bad one, and I had it from the 
lips s the girl it happened to, Will that 
suit ” 

** Perfectly,” in a tone of delighted antici- 

tion, 

“But I must make one stipulation, and 
that is, that it I tell one, and amuse or horrify 
all the company, someone else will, in turn, 
follow suit and amuse me, orcardle my blood, 
ag the case may be. That's only fair.” 

‘**Qaite fair,” responded her sister Fanny, 
**and when you have finished, Mr. Glyn shall 
tell a story. J,” laying her hand playfally on 
his arm, ‘‘shall take good care that he does 
not get off.” 

*' Very well, then, that’s settled,” exclaimed 
three or four voices in chorus—“ and now, 
Miss Fortescue, begin—begin at once, and 
close up round the fire, and stir up the logs, 
somebody.” 

‘* Well,” said the young Jady, who was not 
averse to concentrating all the attention in 
herself, clearing her throat, and nursing either 
elbow in a hand—a favourite attitude; ‘a 
great friend of mine, who lives near ue io 
London, went down to stay in Hertfordshire, 
last year, with some relations of hers, who 





SENS 
had just got a country placein rather 
of-the-way neighbourhood for wasl"ihey 
called ‘an old song,’ aud they kept Writing 
such glowing descriptions that she Was easily 
prevailed on to go down and pay them a visit 
“< She arrived, was impessed by a fine park, 
and long avenue, but not by the 
whic’ looked as if it had ‘a story,’ and was, 
besides, as damp as it was dismal. - She wag. 
received with open arms, and, after a time, 
escorted to her room, which was } fay 
too large to please her, with no legs than five. 
doors—though three of them were cupboards, 
as she subzequently disc>vered—and with an 
immense four-post bed in the middle of the 
room. She told her cousin that it was mack 
too large and too grand a rvom for her—that 
was how shoe put it—and asked for a more 
humble and smaller apartment; bat there 
was no other in which she could tleep, and 
she bad to make the best of circumstances, 
and hold her tongue, 
; aut “ee game, she was not lo 
orward to bedtime with any great pleasure, 
and when she did go up to bed she Ouvua 
the apartment locked daller aud darker and 
drearier by candlelight than when she-hed 
seen it last, She took a very long time in. 
going to bed, parposely dawdting and reading 
and sitting over the fire. At Jast-she qould 
no longer pat off the evil moment, aud plouged 
into the middle of the immense four- 
which, I should mention, was large enough to- 
hold six people with comfort, and had no 
curtains beyond a kind of valance reuad the 


top. 

‘*She fell asleep pretty soon, being tired 
with her long journey. How long she slept 
she could not say, but suddenly she awoke 
with a kind of start, as if she had been 
' frightened—how, she could not tell, only her 
heart, for some unknown reason, was 


sense of dread and oppression— and just then 
the old clock on the landing struck ‘one,’ and 
barely had the echoes of the clang died away 
when one of the five doors—that ig the 
foot of the bed, eng which one h ; bdr Jy 
slowly opened, and, by the t, of the 

which seemed to bias up expresaly for the 
occasion, she saw a middle-aged man, in even- 
ing dress clothes, come slowly into the room, 
He had a large bundle of papers in i, 
and a japanned deed box under one arm. He 
closed the door carefally after him, advanced 
to the fire, and drew up a chair. r 

‘‘ She did not know what to do, She neve 
for a moment dreamed that he wag not ® 
living man, and she sat up in bed, and looked 
about for the bell-rope, There was none. 

“ Meanwhile, be peoomer coolly open 
the deed-box, and piled paper after paper on 
the fire. How they famed up! Bhe half 
expeated to see the chimney in a blaze, Such 
was the iltamination that every nook and 
cranny of the room was as well lit up as if it 
were @aylight. She could hear the pa 
crackling, and see bits of it, half black ened 
floating up the chimney. Who wag, thi 
wretch? Who dared to make such use. f ber 
fire, at such an hour? Her anger was a8 hot 
as the embers themselves, and she spoke — 

+ Sir, she cried, “who are you? and how 
dare you come into my.room in this way.? 

“Tn a second it seemed to her that he w 
standing beside her. The blazs on the heattA 
kept geteing brighter and brighter, and as she 
looked into his face she saw something t 
chilled the very marrow in her bones, 

“ There was something in his expression 80 
unnatural, so ghastly, and so deepsiring that 
she sank down with a shudder, and aragee 
the bedclothes over her head, whilst her heart 
beat as if it would suffocate her or Jump 
of her mouth, 

“ Flow long the time seemed tit! the, clock 
struck two! She never remembered aby: 
thing like it, It ssemed a week, and 
must have air. Surely he was gone now! 

“She carefully, cautiously peeped forth, 
was gone. He was vo longer at the fire, 





‘Ah,’ she breathed freely ouce more; 





very, very fast, and she bad an indefiuable: 
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ula ced. at.the foot of the bed she g&va 
astifisd shriek, ’ 

what waa this she saw hanging from one of 
the his arms hanging liniply down, 
his head, bent forward on his breast, his eyes 
garing Wide cpsz, but the man eke had seen 


at the fire. ; 

“He had hanged. himself ? 

«fe hnogthere moticnJess and dead, The 
fra famed up and showed her this. fearful 
ight only too distinctly. 

«She dashed ont of bed, terror adding wings 
toher feet, made for the door, and burst. into 
the first room she could find, 

« Her two girl. cousins slept there, and. were 
justly enemas at her abrupt descent on them, 
areaming,— 

“A man has hanged himself in my room |’ 
sud then she went off into the most fearful 
hysterics, 2 

“The house was immediately ronsed, a rosh 
majeto the big spare bedroom, There was 
nothicg to be seea—nothing whatever. Ii 
was empty! 

“Next morning my friend was interviewed 
stlously by all her cousing, who declared that 
itwas fried plum-pudding she had partaken of 
atdinner, and merely a bad nightmare, Any 
other idea was too funny, they assured her, 

“It was. nat at allfmany from her point of 
view, aud, to prove that. she waa serious, she 
insiated upon going home that very same 
aflerncon. 

“Nothing would induce her to sleep in that 
house, maca less. that room, another night, 
sod nothing would make her shake her in- 
tension, magne. ahe left, very much shaken and 


Taner’ 

“Io time all the family followed. her example, 
and the Manor was shut. up for another oom 
of years, and advertised as a desirable gentle- 
manly property cheap. The former rietor 
bad-banged himself in the brown ovum, 
«ad mads himself so obacxious to subsequent 
teatnia that they cleared out in turn, after a 
very Short stay, and left. him the whole man- 
wrt don't oa th 

“ t at a very bad atory,” said 
Madsline, when Mise Fortesene, —_ “It 
was some old. femily servant who had excel- 
lent reasons of bis own for playing ghost, and 
the hanging men was merely a dummy. he 
hept. iq one of those cupboards, Believe me 
there is no such thing ag appearances; and I 
would alesp in. that big room to-morrow if it 
Were near this—aleep in it with pleasure, and 
yurthe dammy on the fire.” 


Seeing is believing,” said Miss Fanny, | ho 


thortly, not liking to. see cold water thrown 
pon her sister's crack atory. ‘‘ Waybe you 
will have a different opinion one of these 
days, Miss Grant. I won't ba so wicked as to 
tay L hope you will see something ; and now,” 
patting Mr. Glyn affectionately and en- 
couragingly on the back of his hand, ‘“there 
Will be-just time for your tale before. the gong 
rae You must, you know ;,I’ve promised 

you,” 

Bat we will reserve Mr. Glyn’s ghost-stor 
fer another chapter. —_—e : 


ae 


CHAPTER XL. 

“Miss Fortescuz desires me to tell a story, 
and, of couree, to hear is to obey,” ssid Mr. 
Glya, croasing his arms, and looking steadily 
tound the company. “I shall not detain the 
court long; for I only know one anecdote that 
at all near the mark, and that is a short 
02, andtrue. I heard it from a maa who 
new, the fellow well—a fellow who was as 

Where ghogts are concerned as Miss 

. is,” nodding gravely towards her, 
snd-he, like her, declared himaelf ready to 
° any haunted room, no matter what 
liseheracter, on the shortest possible notice, 
ii Sems that one evening at a bachelors’ 

Inver Cur present thrilling topic came on the 
wa and one terrible story after another was 

id by: members of the company. 
hg climax was the history of an old 

®—that no one could live iu it, that had 


hitherto defied the most valiant of ghost- 
hunters, ot 

“It had not been occupied for thirty years, 
except by caretakers, who came timidily in by 
day and left before the lamps were lit, It 
had belonged to a very strange, wizard-like 
old. man, who bequeathed it to a relative in 
India, & man who lived out in the East, and 
vainly endeavoured to let the property through 
hia ageats ; but, do what he ocalle and reducs 
the rent as he might, it was all of no avail. 
The house had a bad name, and even the ad- 
joining houses—such was its desperate repu- 
tation—were empty. 

‘This seemed the very abode for this 
gentleman—my friend’s friend—to lay his 
hands on, and, in spite of all kinds of warn- 
ings and dreadfal prognostications, he set 
about gaining admittance. 

‘Tne next day he had an interview with 
the agent and with the caretaker, and it was 
arranged that he should take up his quarters 
under the roof of the haunted house that 
very evening, I will try and tell’ his. ex- 
periences in his own words as well as I can 
remember them, but they came to me second- 
hand :— 

*T (he said) arrived at the house about 
nine o’clock at night. It was a large, gloomy 
old place, with many narrow windings, a dee 
area, and & heavy portico. In this portico 
found the caretaker waiting, pea ee posted 
outside, key in hand. ‘I’ve lit a fire in the 
big front bedroom,’ he said, He was an old 
army pensioner. ‘I’ve left two pair o’ candles 
and @ box o’ matches, and my wife has made 
up the bed and aired the sheets, and I hope 
ag you'll be co a,” he added, very 
dou btfally, opening the door with: a big key, 
whi ch he handed to me; and, giving one look 


into the black, dark hall, he fed, and. hur- 
ried down the steps. 
“J had no fears whatever. I marehed 


direct upstairs, and entered a room where 
there was a, fire lit--a large bedroom, over- 
looking the street, comfortably, Dat old- 
fashionedly furnished. Thare was a roaring 
fire (something very cheerful in a good fire), 
an armchair drawn up before it, and a table 
with candles hard by. 

‘*T firat lit. the candles; then I thorough] 
and rigidly searched the room, and nant 
nothing, except a few old books in a closet 
and an old hat-case, Next I locked the door, 
drew up the chair to the hearth, got out a 
magazine from my pocket, and a pipe, and 
set. to work to enjoy a night in a haunted 


use, 
“T laughed to myself at the very idea. 
There was not a sound, except the far-away, 
distant rumble of the cabs and the striking 
of the. church clocks. My book was interest. 
ing, and I read on uninterraptedly for a 
couple of hours, keeping an eye to the fire, of 
course. §o0 interested was I with my stor 
that I altogether forgot my whereabouts, an 
had actually become so oblivious of my 
surroundings that I had forgotten I wag 
not agated at home by “~ own hearth ; 
but presently I was roused by sounds—very 
slight sounds—in the house. ‘ Rata of courge,” 
I said—sounds that became louder and 
louder and evolved themselves into footsteps ; 
rustling dresses passing my door—voices and 
laughter, and many, yes, & great many, people 
seemingly trooping downstairs. ‘Rats still,’ 
I declared. No one wonld believe, unless 
they actually saw them with their own eyes, 
the extraordinary noises that rats were 
capable of making. This I assured myself 
very urgently, and also that I know better 
than to allow rats tofrighten me. The sounds, 
too, had ceased, 
“ After a, siience of,’say'a quarter of an hour, 
I heard a quick, firm step coming up the stair, 
| and immediately afterwards there was a loud 
| knock at my d@eor—a human-sounding ‘knock, 
No rat this! I sat in silence for two or three 
minutes, The knock came again—an impa- 


‘tient knock this time. So I got up, laid down 








my book, walked to the door, unlocked it, and 


threw i‘ open, 





‘* The landing wag illaminated, and.on, the 
threshold stood a tall, powdered face.man, in 
gorgeous crimson and gold livery, who. said, 
as he,mede a slight inclination of his head, — 

** Dinner is ready |’ 

‘Tlooked at him hard, in speechless sur- 
prise, and then I replied, — 

“*T gam not coming,’ and immodiately 
closed and locked the door, ‘ 

“Tn a few minutes more back he came again, 
and knocked, I opened the door as. before, 
and he said this time,— 

‘*« Dinner is ready ; eversoneis waiting!’ 

“*T told you I was not coming,’ I said, im- 
patiently, with the door in my hand. 

“He inclined his powdered head most 
respectfully, and oncs more I slammed the 
door on him, 

‘* Alfthe same, in about five minutes there. 
came a knock again. I was getting annoyed, 
and I flang the door wide open and said,— 

‘“* Well, what is it now? 

_ “* Dinner is ready, the company are. wait- 
ing, and the master says you must come,’ 

“80 on second, or rather on third, thoughts 
I made up my mind to. follow him. and see. the 
adventure out; and making a sign to that 
effect I followed him down the wide shallow 
stairs, now brilliantly lit up, and into a large: 
dinipg-room, where about twenty people, in 
fall evening dress of the last century, were 
seated at @ dinner-table loaded with silver and 
gold plate and wex lights, There was a buz. 
of talking, and laughing, and whispering, 
which suddenly ceased as we entered ; and-an 
elderly gentleman, with a grey perruque and 
crimson cost, and the moat piercing black 
eyes Lhad ever met—eyes that scorched like 
flame—roge from. his seat at the. head of the- 
table, made me such a. bow as for elegance I 
have never received hefore, and. indicated my 
place, which was at his right hand, between 
two lovely women in. es apd patches ang 
powdered hair, At firs, {had an idea that F 
was the subject of a practical joke, that this 
was all a macquerade, bat looking round the 
table I did not see one. familiar face, bat one 
or two. of them were familiar historical faces 
it seemed to me—that is, the face of men and 
women, who eighty years previously had been 
notorious for duelling, diceing, or drinking. 

“The master now filled ont a bumper, and 
looking round,the company, said, in a hareb, 
grating, voice,— 

“© To our new og ah t th 

“ own glass was, filled by one 0 & 
inaine iandtoes with red, red wine, and I 
was abont to raise it to my lips when, o: 
a.glance at my host, some @isbolical in 
the look of his eyes restrained me, and atand- 
ing up, I said,— 

“ «Ladies and gentlemen, before partaking 
of your kind hospitality, and thanking you 


for your toast, permit me to aay grace, and 


ask a on ome meal,’ 1: there and 
then I loudly repeated a grace 
* Betore the Sons hat left my lips there 


was 9 sound of thunder, mingled with oaths, 
and curses, and screams. The lights went 
out, the company vanished instantaneously, 
and I was standing alone in a big, empty 
dining room beside a bare mahogany table.. 
This much I could see by the glare of an 
adjacent street lamp which stood close out- 
side, and the window shutters were not closed, 

“IT then went up to my room, not feeling 
the least alarmed, but rather triamphant at 
having broken up the party, and being no 
longer distarbed’ by the knocks, nor by a single 
sound of any sortor kind. Iwent to bed, and 
slept soundly—slept until the daylight came 
streaming in between the chinks of my 
shutters, and warned me that it was time to 


rise, 

“ My friend, Jabn Forbes, came for me, in & 
great state of trepidation, evidently, vastly 
relieved to find that I was all right, and we 
went off together arm-in-arm and had break- 
fast_at the clab,” 

“This,” said Mr. Glyn, after a moment's 
pause, “is all that’s known of his experience.” 

“ An@ is that the end of the story?” cried 
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Miss Faony Fortesoue, disc2ntentedly. “How 

. Who were those people ?— 
how was it all accounted for ?—surely there is 
more?” 

“There is more; the end ia told by John 
FPorbes,”’ said Mr. Glyn, “The other map, 
emboldened by his former experience, in- 
sisted on passing the following night in the 
@ame manner, resolved to discover some more 
about the mysterious inmates of the house, 
He was left there at the same hour as on 
the first occasion; and when John Forbes 
called for him as previously the next morning, 
he knocked and rang in vain—no sound came; 
no one opened the door; no sound, except 
what Forbes swears he heard, and that was a 
iangh—a laugh that froze the very blood in 
his. veins. In the end they had to get a lock- 
smith and break open the door, and John 
Forbes discovered his friend stone dead at tie 
foot of the stairs,” 

‘*And that was all?” pat in Flo, with a 


gasp. 

“ All!” exclaimed Lady Rachel, tragically ; 
“it was enough, I should imagine. What 
had happened to him?” 

*' He fell downstairs in the dark and broke 


his neck,” said Madelioe, coolly; ‘a very | f 


simple solation, I should imagine. Was not 
that it? ” looking steadily at the late narrator 
of the tale. 

**No; no bones were broken. I believe he 
had been strangled, at least, so John Forbes 
said; but the whole affair was hushed up— 
they talked of a fit.’’ 

‘And a fit if was, you may be sure,” 
returned Miss Grant, decisively. Notbin 
would make her believe in such stories. “ 
hope you are not all feeling very nervous,” 
looking 10und the other ladies; “if you are 
afraid of _your own shadows you have to 
thank Miss Fortescue and Mr. Glyn, We 
must have some reels to-night, to dance away 
the goblins. Ah! there is the gong at last!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lady Rachel, rising with 
@ shiver, and ont the train of her 
jong satin tea-gown, ‘' I don’t like this conver- 
sation at all; I feel all govse flesh since I've 
deen sitting here listening to these stories, and 
although I don't believe in ghosts, I should be 
exceedingly sorry to see one.” 

“Then you do believe in them, Rachel?” 
said Madeline; ‘‘that last speech of yours 
admits as much. Now,I go so far as to say 
bee even if I saw one I wonld not believe in 
i ’ 

‘*A bold statement, Miss Grant,” said Lord 
Cecil ; ‘*let us hope that your challenge will 
aot be taken up, nor your announcement put 
to the proof. Most people allow that seeing 
is believing.” 

(Zo be continued.) 








Irantan cooks and waiters are highly wroth 
at the way in which they are often ridiculed 
on the stage. So a congress of cooks and 
waiters has been held at Turin, where the 
members drew up a petition to dramatic 
authors in general not to hold up these useful 
professions to public derision, and passed an 
energetio ‘‘ resolution of protest and blame” 
against all writers who should disregard their 
prayer, 

Resrorixe red noses to their original hue is 
the sip occupation of a Philadelphia 
** Professor.” He puts on leeches first, then 
gelvanises the nose to “ restore the elasticity 
of the arterial and venous fibres,” and finally 
pray A a — vraeinel i of Paris. In a 
week the nose has ts proper size and 
colour, at the cost of from £1 to £4, according 
to the difficulty of the operation. 

Tae ‘‘Micnonetrz” Oasz.—Mr. John F, 

M.E., of 1144, Qaeen Victoria-street, 
is about to erect in Pear Tree Churchyard, 
Itchen Ferry, Southampton, a tombstone to 
the unfortunate victim of this tragedy, 
Richard Parker. The texts selected are very 
*ppropriate :—‘' Though He slay me, yet will 
I jrust in Him” (Job xiii. 16), and, “ Lord, 
Jay not this sin to their charge’ (Acts vii. 60). 








THE FAIR ELAINE: 


——— 
OHAPTER LVI.—(continued.) 


Ir was Arley, in a dainty wrapper, with 
simply a bunch of roses in her belt. 

Philip's heart gave a great bound at the 
sight of her, and his eyes were as tender as a 
lover’a, as he bent to look into hers. 

‘My darling !’’ he said, gathering her close 
in his arms, “at last Ihave you. We will 
never be separated again while we live! and 
you are wearing the roses that I love best in 
the world! Do you know why I love 
them ?” he asked, touchipg them tenderly. 

‘*Perhaps for the very same reason that I 
wear them,” Arley answered, With shining 
eyes, as she laid her soft cheek against his, 
and nestled closer to him. 

** What is that?” he asked, 

“ Once when we were at Hazelmere I gave 
you a crimson rose, and you called me the 
* Rose of Wentworth.’ Do you remember?” 

** Yes,” he answered; ‘'and I never see a 
crimson rose without thinking of it, and I 
have always loved it, because these dear hands 
astened one above my heart that evening. 
But,” he added, with a glad light in his eyes, 
‘*T shall give you a new name to-day.” 

Arley looked up with smiling inquiry. 

** Wait,” be said, ‘‘ until after the wedding, 
and then I will tell you what it is ; but what- 
ever if may be, to me you will ever be the 
brightest and sweetest Rose that blooms.” 

“And I have a little secret for you also, 
when this confasion is over,” Arley replied, 
archly. ‘But come and have your breakfast. 
I ordered it [ats re for you, for I was sure 
that you would be here about this time. I 
will pour your coffee with my own hands, and 
then I must run away to dress. I ought not 
to have waited until now.” 

** Why did you, dear?” Philip asked, with 
mock gravity. 

** Because, you know,” she returned, with a 
shy glance and a bewitching blush, “I did 
not think it would quite doto have all my bridal 
finery crushed by such a ruthless pair of 
arme.”’ 

Philip langhed sach a glad, hearty laugh, 
and folded her still closer in his fond 
embrace. 

At eleven o'clock the aristocratic bridal 
party from Mordaunt Honse passed, with 
*' stately step abd slow,” up to the altar of St. 
George's Church, Hanover-equare. 

Annie Vane and ber husband led the train, 
and took their station at the right. Philip and 
Arley came next, and passed to the left, while 
the two brides and grcoms arrayed themselves 
in front. 

A brilliant throng had assembled to witness 
this double marriage, with which so much 
of interest and romance was connected, and 
it ben really an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. 

‘be two maidens about to plight their troth 
wore the conventional white satin, with exqui- 
site veils of rare old point—one the gift of 
Lady Hamilton, the other of Lady Herbert— 
and fairer brides the ‘‘sun ne'er shone on.” 
I'he ever appropriate orange blossoms 
fair _Ina-Wentworth, bat Lady Elaine wore 
nothing but white lilies upon her bosom and 
— drooping among the folds of her 
veil, 

It was Arley’s idea; and Wil, when he saw 
his gentle bride-elect come forth from her 
hands, thanked her with shining eyes, 

Annie Vane’s dress was of heavy corded 
silk—a very delicate shade of pink, the effect 
of which was enhanced by an exquisite set of 
diamonds, her father’s gift to her upon her 
own marriage—while she bore in her hands a 
basket of pink end-white azaleas. 

Arley was especially lovely in cream-white 
silk, with rich crimson roses at her throat and 
in her belt, and a basket of beautifal blush- 
roses in her hand. 

When the rector came forward in his robes 
to perform the ceremony, requesting the parties 





to join their right hands, Philj i 
reached down and took Arley’s in a strdag ny 
tender clasp; and when Wil and Sir Charles 
repeated the solemn marriage service, she say 
his lips moving also, and knew, with a quic, 
heart-throb, that he was renewing his own 
vows, with the solemn look upon his face tolj 
her that never again, while life should 
would he swerve from his allegiance to her, | 

She felt doubly sure of it when, after 
had entered their carriage, its curtains drawn 
close, to return to Mordaunt House, he drew 
her again into his arms, and murmured: 

“ My darling, I feel as if to-day were our 
real wedding-day.”’ 

And then she told him how the same 
thought had come to her the night before, when 
she bad received his telegram, 

“It was the handsomest bridal party that] 
ever saw,” the Dachess of Blades said to 
Sir Ohariles’s mother, when, after the grand 
breakfast was over, she went to congratulate 
her upon the acquisition of so sweet a daugh. 
ter; and many of the other guests were heard 
to echo the same sentiment. 

When at last it was all over, and the happy 
couples bad departed upon their jouraey, 
Philip led Arley away to the little room over 
the hall, where he had seen her when he 
alighted from his carriage that morning. 

‘**T want you to myself for a little while,” 
he said, ‘‘and,” he added, “I told you that I 
should give you a new name to-day—shall I 
tell you now what it is?” 

“ If you wish, Philip,” she answered, think. 
ing it was perhaps some foolish pet name that 
he had thought of. 

“ Well, then, you are no longer simply Arley 
Paxton, wife of an humble barrister; henoe- 
forth you will be known as Lady Paxton, 
Baroness of Elmsford.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with 
wonder-wide eyes. 

And then he told her of the death of his 
three cousins and his aunt, and that he was 
thus left the only heir to the large estate of 
his uncle, with an income which woald enable 
them to live about as they liked during the 
remainder of their life. 

He said that he should give up his business 
in the city to his clerk, for his estate would 
be all the care he should wish for, and thus 
they could reside in the country daring all the 
pleasantest portion of the year. He told her 
that he had been to Elmsford during all the 
past weeks, attending to having the house and 
grounds put in thorough repair, and having 
some refarnishing done which he thought a 
certain dark-eyed lady would like—this bad 
been the “ business” which had required his 
immediate attention upon leaving the hos 

ital. 
_ Now I have confessed, and will proceed to 
take your deposition—you eaid you had one 
to make,’’ he concladed, smiling. 

‘¢Yes, Philip,” Arley said, regarding bia 
earnestly. ‘ It is the secret cf my birth.” 

He gave her a startled look. 

“You have discovered—you have learned 
who you are!” he said, astonished. 4 

“Yes, and”—growing a trifle pale, while 
she watched him closely, for she meant to 
test him a little farther—* could you bear to 
learn that, though I had been educated to fill 
a high position, my parentage was not sach a3 
would entitle me to it?” 

He never hesitated an instant, but drew her 
close to his heart. 

“My darling!” he said, and there was § 
note of ion in his voice; “ everyone bat 
a sort of pride in his or her antecedents, 

I believe I should rejoice to learn that bn 
were of the hamblest origin, so that I — 
prove to you how I love my wife, earner 
proud I am to give her a pesition which 8 bo 
80 worthy to Dearest, I do not care # 
you are, or to whom you owe your being, ome 
I have won what I most care for—your 
and trust.” 

Bhe lifted her hesd trom his breast s0! 
stood proudly before {him then. Bhe 
almost regal in her beauty. 
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«Philip! Philip!” she cried, and there was 
an exultant ring in her sweet tones, ‘I am 
Alice Warburton, eldest daughter of the 
Dake of Mordaunt, and Elaine is my own 
- but, oh ! I am far more proud to be 
the wile of Philip Paxton, and to know that 
he loves me for myself, than I am of my noble 


He did not speak for a full minute, Her 
tidings had amazed him, stricken him dumb, 
and, it the trath had been known, he was 
more sorry than glad to learn of her exalted 
station in life. 

“How can that be possible?’ he asked at 
just, in @ Very grave tone. 

Of course the story had to be all told over 
tohim, bat we know it, and will not linger 


it. 

whew wonderful it all is!’’ he said, when 
ghe had related e hing; ‘“‘and,” with a 
blash of shame mantling his cheek, ‘'how I 
gshemed and plotted for the Mordaunt for- 
tune! I made gold my idol, and lost every- 
thing—sacrificing even my good name and 
self-respect to achieve my ignoble purpose. 
Bat when I came to my senses ard realised 
my sin, how strangely I have been dealt with ! 
Ihave not only regained your love, the most 
of all things to me now, bat fate has 
seemed to hurl me into the very lap of laxury, 
and heap honours upon me. How I bless that 
sweet sister Of yours for the rough kindness 
which, like a mirror, reflected my moral de- 
formity and vileness, and led me to draw back 
from the precipice over which I was about to 
, and recover the honour and manhood 
I had so nearly lost. My beloved, how 
mach we both owe to the lovely ‘ Lily of Mor- 

daunt!’” 

[THE END, ] 








THE MASTER OF GLEN- 


THORPE. 


Doctor Recixatp Vane had jast taken off 
his coat and donned an easy jacket and sat 
down to a book, in his slippers, when the peal 
of the surgery-bell gave him an unpleasant 
a and lightly contracted his white fore- 


He was a fice, handsome man, tall and 
tlight, with violet-dark eyes and soft, cluster- 
ing brown hair—a man irresistibly agreeable 
to both men and women, and usually on 
pleasant terms with himself; but now he 
gave the footman in a‘tendance an impatient 


ice, 
“Who is it, Slade?” 
“Want to see you immediately at Glen- 
tho sir,”’ 
a ho is ill?” asked Doctor Vane. 
‘Me. Jervoi.e—very bad, sir.” . 
I &m tired to death ; I’ve half a mind not 
% go,” muttered the doctor, lying back per- 
- ake — tlie eas amy = rg a bin 
y. ¢ y couldn’t they have sent 
tor Lester ? He's one of Jervoise’s kind,” 
He’s very bad, sir,” murmured the man, 
ar at his master with a faint surprise. 
© was probably a little more free than 
wsaal last week—that’s what ails him,” re. 
turned Doctor Vane, taking himself, apparently 
by , out of his easy chair and into his 
_ “Send round the brougham, Slade. 
om everybody's servart is a little hard 
&Man sometimes,” he added, as the man 


As he pulled on his gloves, it occurred to 

> that mei as - know Jervoise, though he 
» by hearsay, with his history, 

his habits, bis reported vast wealth, ™ 
home was a beautifal one, surrounded 

Y @2 extensive park—a pile of handsome 
aad ture, backed with flowered terraces, 
dling, "PPtOMched by a beautiful avenue of 


People drove out of the t 

we own upon the road 

mich circled it; it had béen a object of 
t aud admiration ever since it had been 


a6 





rebuilt, five years before, by Stephen Jervoise, 
the rich distiller. 

Regarding its interior wonderfal stories 
were told—of its lavish richness and the 
beauty of its mistress. 

Stephen Jervoise was over sixty, but he had 
@ young wife. He had brought her to Glen- 
thorpe three years before, but she was seldom 
seen. What she did with her time was not 
known, except that she played and sang 
exquisitely. Some pitied her, everybody 
wondered about her, and Dr, Vane may have 
thought of her curiously as he found himself 
approaching the great honse. 

An enchanting fragrance from great banks 
of purple heliotrope blew in his face as his 
horse trotted up the avenue, which he always 
afterwards associated with Mabel Jervoise, 

There was a servant at a side-door to take 
his horse, 

He entered the house, and was waited upon 
by another servant, who left him seated in a 
large, rich, dimly-lighted reception-room. 

It was a dull day, and the light came 
brokenly through long purple-and-violet win- 
dows, past drapery of costly red silk. 

The sofas and chairs were of black satin ; 
the floor was of dark, polished wood, covered 
with soft, polished skins and rich rugs; and 
in the sunless room a fire burned pleasantly 
behind a fender of glittering brass. 

The effect was fascinating, but @ little de. 
pressing. And when the silence was broken 
by the rustle of silk, and a lady glided softly 
into the room, and bowed slightly to him 
before seating herself in a luxurious chair at 
the side of the fender, he felt as if he were 
under a spell. 

‘*Doctor Vane, I presume? I am Mrs. 
Jervoise. A servant will show you to Mr. 
Jervoise’s room in a moment,” 

She had some soft silken knitting in her 
hands; she wore # dress of lilac silk; she was 
young and pale, 

He saw this as he rose and bowed, uttering 
some commonplace remark; and then he sat 


out the slightest interruption. 
the lady took not the slightest notice of 
him, 


lovely line in it. So fine, so fair, so softly 
shaded by pale gold hair, but so sad! 

It reminded him of the Master Dolorosa. 
Its soft, virginal character*was its especial 
charm, and 
for ever, but that an instinct of politeness 


forced him to break the atillness after afew | 


moments. 

“Ig Mr. Jervoise very ill ?” 

A pause. 

**T do not know.” 

Her voice was singularly quiet and gentle. 

While he was studying her answer, still 
another servant came and offered to conduct 
him to his patient. 

In the high, handsome chamber lay a fat, 
red-faced man, obsequiously attended by his 
valet and a nurse, and both evidently mortally 
afraid of him. 

One glance at the blood-shot black eyes and 
the swollen veins, knotted in the flushed 
temples, told the professional man the cha- 
racter of the iilness which prostrated the 
master of Glenthorpe., 

**Do I find you ill to-day, Mr. Jervoise?” 
asked Doctor Vane, seating himself at the 
bedside 

An affirmative, more emphatic than polite, 
uttered in a thick, husky voice, was the re- 


sponse, 

‘That fool Lester gone to the races just 
when I needed him!” growled the sick man, 
“He'll never darken these doors again! I'll 
show him whether I’m to be trifled with 
or not! You can have aglance at me now, 
doctor,” 

Doctor Vane bowed, leaving his thoughts 
quite unsaid, ashe quietly made his diagnosis. 

He looked upon the rich Mr. Jervoise simply 


' as one of the disagreeable necessities of his 





, men 
down, and stadied Mrs. Jervoise’s face with- | 


. rather the advan 
' with a faint smile, the undoubted effects of the 


e conld have stadied it silently | 





profession; while the other. swelled with 
pomposity, thought the quiet physician over- 
come by the honoar conferred so unexpectedly 
upon him, 

Then the latter wrote a prescription which 
would, undoubtedly, take the physical puffness 
out of his man, and announced that he would 
call the next morning. 

“No, come to-night!” roared the restless, 
red-faced invalid. ‘I’m very ill. I’m not to 
be neglected !’’ 

“Tt is not necessary to see you to-night, 
Mr. Jervoise,” quietly responded the doctor, 
as he buttoned his coat. ‘I shall be kere in 
the morning before nine,” and he quietly took 
his departure. 

He seemed quite unaware that he had barely 
closed the rosewood door when a pillow was 
hurled against the pannels, and a toilet-bottle 
precipitated after; but he knew very well that 
@ storm of rage which threatened apoplexy 
followed his disregard of the demands of the 
master of Glenthorpe. 

Amused, yet wholly disgusted, he descended 
the long, soft, winding stairs, passing white 
statues, tinted oriels, and bronze figures hold- 
ingens lamps above their heads. 

e man who had admitted him waited at 
the foot to attend him to the door, 

As Doctor Vane passed the parlour he 
would have made his adieu to Mrs.Jervoise, He 
half-stopped, expecting that she would make 
some inquiry of him, but nothing seemed 
further from her inteutions. 

She pon sane ae plese, sock inte in are- 
inte r near a window, her wor g upon 
- fixed an ghttelly ~— th od aude, her 
gaze oug) ly upon the 5 
The servant, who was an old one, observed 
the doctor’s involuntary pause, but made no 
motion to attract his mistrese’s attention, and 
the former passed on, and had soon left Glen- 
thorpe far behind him. 

Being unusually tired Doctor Vane slept 
sonal that night, and the next morning com- 
early his round of duties. 

He found himeelf, at half-past eight, riding 


| along the road to Glentho the fresh air 
Farther than uttering her civil salutation, | - blowin 


tossing his horse’s mane and g bard in 
his face, and his thoughts anticipating his 


| reception, 
Tt was an actually perfect face- not an un- | 


“An ugly customer—Jervoise ; but I have 
of him,” remembering, 


prescription of yesterday. ‘' And he'll not be 
80 choleric when I have done with him.” 

He certainly found Mr, Jervoise less self- 
assertive, less high-coloured, and with a sub- 
dued pulce. 

Doctor Vane had that very desirable qualifi- 
cation in a ee a tender and sympathetic 
nature; bat he wasted little of it on this 
wealthy, self-indulgent sybarite. 

His remedies were unsparingly applied to 
the case without on for the pain that must 
inevitably follow t effect. 

He did;not ‘hotice Mrs. Jervoise on this, nor 
on several succeeding visits ; bat when he had 
ome to understand that she was a sad and 
neglected wife, he one day picked up, in the 
unoccupied drawing-room, where he was 
waiting, s book, on the flyeleaf of which was 
written ‘‘ Mabel Jervoise.” 

The volume exhaled the faint fragrance 
which he was unconsciously accustomed to 
associate with the mistress of Glenthorpe. 

And when he had discovered the book to be 
the “ Life of Mozart” he looked up and saw 
Mrs. Jervoise sitting outside the long window, 
upon # terrace, looking at him. ~~ 

He proffered the book, and she éxtended her 
white hand to receive it, 

“TI had forgotten where I left it,” she said, 

“(Tg Mrs, Jervoise fond of Mozart?” asked 


the doctor. 
How long he stood leaning against a pillar 
under a woodbine, talking of music to her, he 


could not have told; but from that day he 
knew that Mabel Jervoise was charming,’ 
Utterly incomprehensible it was that her 
husband was indifferent with her, or so brutal 
in treatment that she must needs shun him. 
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Yet, what coulda man like Stephen Jer- 
voise know of this delicate, spiritual crea- 
ture? 

Even to the doctor she seemed marvellously 
pure; too angel-like for earth. 4 

In ali his experience as a physician he had 
never observed such a psinfal mesalliance ; 
and Jervoiss was so utterly her-antipodes 
chat heseemred to Dr. Vaue hardly a creature 
cf the same species, 

She had been the child of heartless, speou- 
lative parents, and Jervoise bad bidden the 
highest price and bought her, But. when he 
found that Lis commands were unavailing to 
make his tastes hers, he insulted and left her. 

They lived under the same roof; apart. 
Daring the three-weeks of: Stephen Jervoise’s 
illacss the: doctor sought Her society as much 
as He:brought- her books and musie, 
Qaes shersangfor him. He*pitied her‘from 
the battonm of his heart; and—he knew she’ 
was beaatiful. 

Doctor Vane’s worse enemy could: not truth- 
tally: have maid) more. But he might have 
said. most surely that if ever man hated 
another ha hated. Stephen Jervoise. 

His selfishness; his ny;. his: gtossness, 
made<it almost i ible for him to keep his 
hands off hime sometimes, 

He-would have relished giving the brute-a 
good thrashing—ratber an unusual emotion in 
thermild! breast.of Doctor Vane, 

With Jervoise's intempsrate habite it was 
impossible to cure him of* the disense, which 
chronic; and though the dector 

brusquely-enough at times, 
the latter whimsically continued to require his- 
services through the daysaud weeksof the fleet- 


ingautumn, while Doctor Vavetold'bhim plainly 
that there was uocure for kis pains but purer 


But it the: fice Noventber he could 
walk about the garden, and one he came 
up to Mabel, who-sat in'an 

“You palesfaeed:fool, are you mopinghere ? 
I wish you would keep out-of my sight; I 
want the garden.” 

Mabel’s start, ber shrinking fear, her utter 
lack: of resistance to this attack, made the 
bloedof Doctor V ane boil'as he appreached un- 


observed. 
She went silentlyaway, not seeing him, and 
he-followedJervoise-tohicchamber. — 


‘The: latter teck: up a glass half filled with 
cordial, and then proeesded’ to fill it to the 
brim from: the: wrong bottle. 

Dector Vane saw that it was the wrong 
bottle,, but he must have his say before he 
corrected the mistake, 

*' Jerwoise, for Heaven's: sake, why do’ you 
treat your wife so? Why do you speak toa 
delicate, woman as she were a dog?) You 
are & consummate rascal!” 

The latter lifted his. bleared cyes, and stood 
holding the glase in his hand. 

* Pooh! I care nothing for her; and shee 
my own, to treat as-I like, I take it,” 

Docter Vane’s white hand closed: with a 
steel like spring. Shonld he:pound the brate 
te @ jelly, or let him drink the mixture he had 
unconsciously poured out, It would’kill him 
—surely kill him—before an antidote conld be 
procured. 

Through the window, beyond Jervoise, he 
could see a. slight, dejeated: figure walking 
_ Oe ea bac! 

& came back he groaned. 

‘“ Taken afancy yourself, perhaps,” sneered 
Jervoise, whom nothing could deter from ill- 
nature—not evem the fear of losing his 
physician.. ‘Well, she's: my property, I'd 
have you know.”’ 

Doctor Vane: looked silently at the ugly, 
leering face. He was: a tender sonl,. yet in 
= moment he gained his own consent: to let 

ia man poison. hi If was: only a just 
thing to ridi the world of:suck a nt a 
a immovable, 

a 


went on: 
“ Look. here, Vane, you're a gool. doctor, 
bub just les my private affairs alone, will 
j0U?” Sdhe raised: the glass. 





The man’s red face was at that moment 
for ever photographed on Doctor Vane’s 
memory. It was broad, red, soddened, and 
utterly unconscious of the harm its owner 
was doing. 

And, heaven be thanked ! the gentle visitor. 
Pity, stole into Doctor Vane’s heart. 

“Don’t drink that stuff{” he said, and 
struck the glass to the floor. 

7 * * 7. = 

Pive years later Dootor Vane’s eye was 
caught bythe face of a beautifal woman in 
an art-gallery abroad, 

He scon observed that she belonged to a 
party with whom he was acquainted, and 
after a time he spproached them. 

“Our bead widow!” whispered a 
merry friend, following his eyes. “ Isn’t Mrs. 
Jervoise lovely?’ ' 

Mabel Jervoise!_ No wonder he had not 
known her. Ths. blighting influence of her 
life had been removed, and lad in some 
measure atoned by leaving her absolute mis- 
trees of his colossal fortune. She had found 
health, freedom, congenial friends. 

As her - her hand, and looked into 
her pure and gentle eyes, he thanked Heaven 
ftom the bottom of his heart, that the. awful 
temptation of the past had been resisted. 

Soon her loved her—knew that he had loved 
her then—and there was no barrier to pre- 
vent winning her lovely heart. She was free, 
and he was innocent, and had no scruples to 
accept the gift of her love, and the splendid in- 
heritance which made him Master of Glen- 
thorpe. E. §&.. 8. 








FACETL&. 


“ Dothey dress well at. your honse?"’ said one 
boarder to‘another at a seasidejresort.. “ Well, 
the: girls dress..well, but. the.dressing of the 

very poor.”’ : 

“Dip you gaimanything in the’ lottery?” 
‘Yes, twenty sous,” “How? I didn’t know 
there:were any-prizes assmall as'tbat,” “By 
not buying a ticket.” 

‘*'Yaas,’”’ said Snooks, ‘I have been living 
on an exclusively vegetable dict down in the 

—nothing but eggs and milk, you 
know.” 

‘*Hven had a cyclone here?” asked a 
Kansas man, who was visiting acountry auntin 
theeast. ‘A cyclone? oh, yes, indeed,” said 
his aunt. “Deacon Brown's son brought one 
from Boston a spell ago, but law! he couldn’t 
ride it, Tambled off every time he tried.” 


Miss Puriuaperrar: ‘ And s0 you enjoyed 
your tour to Europe?’’ Miss Boston: ‘ On, 
indescribably.” ‘ Did you see the aqueducts 
at Rome?” “Yes;and theyswam beautifully,” 
‘Swan! What swam?” ‘ The aque-ducks, 
of course,” 


Ma. Sautrx (to Mra. Parvenu, who has been 
telling him about her new house): “I sup» 
pose you will have dumb waiters inthe house?” 
Mrs. P.: “No;Ishan't! I had a deaf cook 
once and I-vowed.then. never to have another 
crippled servant.” 

Ir was atthe baptismal font, and the 
minister-had the baby imhis arms, “ What 
nee name?” he asked a sy cen 
“Josephine Newton,” ‘Jose E. New- 
ton, 1 baptisethee—’’ “No, 0,” hurriedly 
whispered the mother, in great alarm. ‘Not 
JosephjE. Newton, Ji ine. Newton, It'snot 
that kind of a baby:” 
_ A prison tried before a certain. eminent 
judge for‘larceny had admitted bis guilt, when 
mye but at the trial was defended 

ith great pertinacity by’an able counsel. 
‘*Gentlemen;”” said the judge to the jury, 
‘*the’prisoner says he is guilty. His counsel 
says he is not. You must decide between 


them.” Then, after pause he added, “ There 
ise jaet one thing to remember, 

| The’ prisoner’ was there, and h 
; Wwaen’s,”” 


entlemen. 
counsel 








—<— 





A woman said to her servant-girl, & fresh 
arrival on the latest boat from Oork, “Brides 
go out and see if Mr. Block; the butcher at the: 
corner, has pigs’ feet.” The dutiful servant 
went out and returned. ‘Well, what did tig 
say?” asked the mistress. “Sure, he saiq’ 
nothin,’ mum.” “Has he got pigs’ fey?” 
‘* Faith, I conldn’t see, mum—he has his boots 
on.” 
‘' §re,” said a barber to a lawyer who 
passing thé door, “ will you tell the if this ie 
a good half-sovereign?” The lawyer, pro. 
nouncing it good, deposited it in his waist. 
coat pocket, adding with great gravity, “it 
you'll let your lad ran round to my office I'l 
send you back three-and-fourpence change, 
which is the balance left after deducting my 


e. 

“My child, I cannot consent.to. your - 
ing young Henry. Yon know perfectly wall 
yon are engaged to William,’ “ Yes,. papa; 
bat William is on a three years’ cruise,’ 

“ Well, what has that to do with it?” “Why 
shonld I waste time? Henry has solemnly 
promised’ that he will consent to a divorce ag 
soon as William arrives.” : 

Oxz of the professors. of. the University. of) 
Texas was engaged in explaining the: Dax 
winian theory to. his class, when hei observed 
they were not paying proper attention, 
“ Gentlemen,” said the eee “ when: I: 
am. endeavouring to ain to-you.the 
liarities of the monkey I wish. you look, 
right. at me.” 

Two Parisian students who were not: 
in wealth used to-go each in: tarm to 
buy provisions for the day. Qae 
turn it was to make the t) had? 
scarcely put two cutlets upon the table before 
the cat grabbed one and ran away with it, 
“ Ah,” said he, to his friend, ‘‘the cat has run 
away with your catlet!” 

“‘Lzxp you money, sit? How on earth 
can you ever pay?” “ Well, sic, I am going 
to be a very rich man soon!” ‘ How's 
that?” “I am going to marry the very 
richest young woman in New York.” “You. 
don’t say so!” B Yes, _— “When be tr 
accept you?” “I haven’t anything to'h 
yet Spout it.’ “Then how in the world—” 
‘‘ Her father has hired me as a coachman, 
and—” ‘‘ Ah, well, then, of course, sir. What 
sum do you wish?” : 

Mas. Brayx: “Do you remember, dear, 
tHat’ before we were married you always. 
offered me your leftarm?” Mr. Blank: “ Yeu 
I wanted to have my right hand free. Youses 
Ihad a lover’s fear that some one 
to take you away from me, and I always kept 
it in readiness for defence,” “How sweet! 
But how is it that now you generally offer 
me your right. arm?” “ Well, I, am. not s0 
afraid as I was.” 

Tus* Interxicent Composrtor.—Perokesser 
Milne, of Tokio, in Japan, has constructed # 
nd of pendulum seismographs, instruments 

or the automatic delineation and registeation 
of the earthquake disturbances se frequent 
in that country. He wrote describing them 
as ‘‘conical pendalums,” each consisting “of 
a heavy mass suspended by a string.” The 
printer of a local paper improved the original 
by describing them as “ comical pend’ 


alams; 
consisting of “a heavy man suspended atthe — 


end of a string.” 

“ Waar odd things get into the papers: new~ 
adays!” cried Mrs. Blank, “ fauny 
item which says that a married mawosmbe 
cee Goon in which he carries 
an umbrella over his carefally shielding 
himself and leaving her to pee: 
pings.” “It. is not true, though,” said’ 2. 
Blank, with decision, “No, it is nos Yoo 
never do it, John. You-were @ good deal moe 
awkward.at-carrying an umbrella over me 1 
fore we-married than you have been since. 
had several bonnets and two dresses ruined 
by the drippings in those days, But youbi 
become ever so much more careful. 
indeed; I have to pay for your thing? 
now. 
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SOCIETY. 


Awanpiacn waa solemnisedon the 20th ult. 
ai Everley, Wiltshire, the bride-heing Miss 
jsabeh L, Curtis, daughter of, Mr. C. W. 
Carri; of Everleigh Manor House, and the 
bridegroom Mr. William Hugh Fowle, eldest 
won, of the late Mr, W.. Fowle, of Chutes 
Lodge. Toe Munor House was. profusely 
decorated ; triamphal arches had been erected 
nese thelodge; aver the pathway leading to 
thecharcly am.awning had’ been canstructed, 
ands carpetof te? baize had been Iaid down. 
The bridegroom, attended by Mr. E. Fowle as 
best. man; arrived punctually at the hour ap- 
painted, and the. bridesmaids, seven. in 
number, arrived shortly afterwards. They 
were attired alike in’ cream Vienna cloth, 
with feather trimmings, and jackets to 
match; some wearing, however, bonnets of 
roby velvet, and the. younger of the ladies 
batgof. the same material,  Fastened in 
thei muffs (which were also of ruby’ velvet) 
were handsome dragonfly brooches, the gift 
of'the bridegroom. 

The bride. was accompanied by her father. 
Hardresa-was of pure white: satin,. trimmed 
wit Honiton lace and sprays of orange 
blossom; she wore also a wreath of orange 
blossoms, and carried a beautiful bouquet, 
the gift of the. bridegroom. The only: orna- 
ment. worn. bg the; bride. was. a. lustrous 
diamond: fig: breech, the: gift} of Sir John 
and Lady Kelk. 

Tus firstof the second series: of six. ‘"Cin- 
depelia?’ dances was. held at. the Princes: Hall, 
Pigeadilly, to: benefit the funds of the-Cheleea 

for: Women, on the 26th ult At 

ight. o'elock dancibg commenced, and at 

» The was. crowded. by a 

tuhionable company, including Sir Thos.. and 

iady Braesey, Baron and Baroness von 

Bi _ Iiady Berwick, and many others. 

were served in the g , and 

nohen the floor as-last year; the change was 

ofthe executive committee, 

oy nba gained sxanh advantage thereby. 

a. antage: eby. 
Thetedlonsen 


freelrand distinguished in-sbyle. 

Lady Brassey’s diamonds were saperb ; she 
& kandsome dress of white satin, with 
grey trocada latin. the front,. Tiady Berwick 
Watedressed. all. im white faille. broehé, with 

Satin: moons, ostrich feathers on the 

andin the hair. Mrs. Branning Mad- 
don. wore a of cinnamon taille, with 
trimmings of straw-coloured satin ; the wash- 
leather- bodice fitted to perfection, and was 
tordered with gold-brown: chenille, A bodice 
oblaok: kid; bordered with large cut-jet beads, 
Was Worn with a full skirt.of folded black talle 
titiped: with. velvet from waist. to the edge. 
& Keentifakgown was of clouds.of white -talle, 


With plain atraight side panela.of satin: caught 
: im front. by, wide, sashes, which. fell 
imlong loops: to: the: hem of the skirt: Two 


tisters Wore dreases- of biack Spanish lace, 

tad bodices of satin, trimmed with clusters 

ot bright yellow feathers, long loops of ribbon 
white birds.set in. their midst. 

Tue fashionable world, says Society, is jast 

how agitated in its mind as to what will be 

in. the way of Court festivities on the 


‘Shot January next, when Prince Edward of 


Wales comes of age. Society is very much 
toubled by the fact that the arrangements, 
itnay have. been made, should‘ have been kept 
pd soa Tt: was. annonnoed: reeently in a 
unetory sort of way that Her Majesty will 

© dome, to. Sandringham for the occasion, 
it is more than: likely that this will be 
contradicted shortly. One thing, however, is 
the fats The heir-apparent to tha throne, 
a ature Prince of Wales, cannot attain his 
ety Without some outward recognition 
being made. It-is, after all, very 

what does take place will be at 

bi wwl and that the Qaeen will act the part 


* 
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STATISTIOS, 


_ Tetzcrara Wires.—Oa the European Con- 
tinent are 947,400 miles of telegraph wires, 
with: 39,100. stations; under Government. 
management. In the United States there 
are 142,000 miles of line, 520,000, of wire, and 
17,500 stationa, 

Act or Tarzs.—Tie eminent botanist, De 
Candolle, gave the age of an elm st 335. years. 
The ages.of some palms have. heen. set down 
at from 600 to 700 years; that of an olive 
tree at 700 years, of a plane tree at 720, of a 
cedar at 800, of an cak at 1.500, of a yew at 
2 880, of a taxodium at 4000, and of a baobab 
tree af 5,900 years, 


GEMS: 


How much more: might. we make of our 
family life and our friendships: if every secret 
thought of love blossomed into:a deed. 

Or all the actions of a man’s life his 
marriage least concerns‘other people; yet, of 
all actions of his life, it is the most meddled 
with by other people, 

True feeling is a rustic: valgarity the flirt 
does not tolerate ; she counts. ita healthiest 
and most honest manifestation.all sentiment. 


Ir men had. only-t ions: to: great: sins, 
they would always be good’; bat the daily 
oo with little ones accustoms them to 

efeat. 


Reuicion is that. nobler. half of life without 
which nothing stands: in a terme: balance. It 
wants the same kind of practical training as 
the other side, and will marvellously lielp and 
steady that, 

Wuerzver the idea of durability is woven 
into haman endeavour it. enmebles the 
character as well as the work; How esati- 
mable is the labourer in:any sphere who tries 
to make his: wonk stable and enduring! 
Whatever be the: labouryhe undertakes, we 
give him our unqualified’ respect: 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frencu Care.—Five cupsof: flour, three of 
sugar, half'a cup of butter, onecup of'milk or 
cream, three eggs, and.a-teaspoanful. of soda, 
dissolved. Beat the butter-andisugar, whiek 
the eggs,.and add to it; than ad® the: flour, 
soda, and. milk,. Beat, tha whole. very hard; 
ten minutes, Grease yoar pans,.and bake in 
& moderate.cven. 

Daizp Arrum Savce —Wask some. dried 
apples, and pour over them eno hat, water, 
to cover them, Let them: all> night, 
In the morning, pnt. the apples.and the water 
they: were soaked ia: into. s& kettle, and.if 
there is not: water enough: to cook: thean adth 
some more. When quite soft maeit them, 
They are greatly improved. by, stewing, some 
slices of lemon: peel withithem,. They: may: 
ba seasoned with cinnamon or nutmeg: 
Sweeten to the taste. 

PEASE PUDDING, TO HAT witH BortED Pork.— 
Tie a pint ofsplit peasin.a cloth, leaving.roam. 
to sweil, burnot more; pat them: im a 
of cold water, where let ttenr boil an leur 
until tender, bub not ai all’watery ; then. turn, 
them ont cf the cloth, rab them. threngh.a. 
hair si¢ve-into.a basin, after which add. ones 
quarter of a.pound of butter. Season witha. 
little white pepper and salt, and. mixialk welk 
together with the yolks of three and one 
whole egg. Lightly flour a pudJing-e’osh, 
which lay in- a smal: round-bottomed. kgsin.; 
pour in the mixture, tieup-the cloth, and: put: 
the pudding to boil for an hour ia a sancepan: 
of boiling water.. When. done, turn: it. from 
the cloth upon »®. dish; and. server with: any: 
joint of boiled pork, 








MISCELLANTOUS. 


Women will shortly be employed as telegraph 
operators in Japan—a startling innovation for 
the weaker sex tu the Far Bast. 


Ont of the greatest) vegetable curiosities in 
c“eemnee is on. eo in. Nevada. It is 
a potato- vine with: well. developed 
potatoes, which grew in the open air -like 
tomatoes. They differ fromthetubes which 
grow underground, according to the. estab: 
lished rule, by bearing a slight green tinge. 

Tae lark car no longer bo considered the. 
typical early bird, if’ we are to believe an 
American professor; who haslately been study- 
ing the feathered early risers, TAé crow and 
the quail get up: nruck: sooner than the lark, 
and are first in the field for the early worm. 

Tae British Empinn.—About: one-sixth: of 
the British Empire is within the tropics,.one- 
third in. the. antipodes,, one-thing in North 
America, and the one-sixth in the 
pe arm Gene ia.. Outot 

e tén millions uare chardly: one- 
fifth is cultivated. The area, however; which 
is capable. of being. brought undercultivation 
and of sustaining the future increase of popu- 
lation is enormous, It is chiefly in Australia 
and Cansda-in which two divisions it may be 
reckoned at upwards of'two miltions of square 
— enough to support two hundred millions 
of ‘souls. 


A. Frencm' Romance,—Ia: October; 1870—the: 
terrible year—Julie Ravand lived with her 
parents imthe little white house-atthe-end of 
the village’ of Bois.le-Réfs; witch lies half’ 
hidden among the trees of the forest of Fon- 
tai ine day; wiitls: Her’ and 
mother wers.ont in the fields at waork,, leaving 
the house in the care of their little girl; a 
yonpg.man.she- knew-vony, welk bz sight entered 
the door and asked her te: conceal him:somev: 
where, as the Prussian soldiers’ were om bir 
track, The child: had been: impressed with 
the horrible stories:told by’ the fireside—how 
the franc-tireur waged an incessant guerilla, 
Tashi soto, all. qtanter td: thal wacthacing 

’ er: " 
in him to,death.. Terman. 


tle frauc-tinens: She: Ae ore at 
once, and, taking him by the hand, led him 
ta: tiie. wuige baker’s oven,, bad him, hide. at. 
the vany of: it,. and. then, filled. the: month. 
of the aven-with faggots and»brashwonod, clos- 
ing the door, Site bad lardly déne:so before 
there was a Knocking at th The. latch. 
was pulled up, and in, walked two Prussian 
soldiers.. The chilittrembled’ at sight of'them, 
and; in-reply- ta. their. ques told . them. 
that her parents: were in: the: fields; 
leaving her to mind tte house, They told 
herthat they had seen afranc-tirenr whom-they 
had. been. p' enter: lier-house, aud” that 
she mush: him up at.onea.. She begged of 
them not to hort her, and,. taking: them tea 
corner of the. room,, showed them an old gan 

belonging: to: ler, father, andi then. told: them 
that @ strange: man had come-into.the: cottage. 
a few minutes previons-to-their arrival, put 
the.gnn in the.corner, and. then: madé his: er- 

cape by: the hack.door-iate. the forest, The 
two men searched the house, curiously amused 

by-the:prattling, of the: child,, who, pretended. 
tor asaiat: them. The: door of: the: over: was 
opened ‘and‘closed’ by the-men, who kissed-the 

child on. leaving, when she pointed’ to the:rond. 
which the franc tizenr-had, taken according to: 
her account, As soon as they hadrgone.Jdalie 

went,to release. ber prisoner, who kissed her 

affectionately. He returned: lately on. her 

eighteenth birthday: to give: her: his: hand, 

heart,, and; fortune: a8 a: recompense for the: 
life: she:sayed.twelve years.beflare.. Jilia.is.a 


lnereyesy. ad 
her-villége,. Htér hustand ies tome fumass 
whose, smart: bridal’ anita, was: set off by, the. 
yellow-ribhon: of the:'* medaitle.milison'e,’—the: 
Victoria Cress:of' the- Fresch army. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. G.—We regret we cannot accept the poem. 

E, M. M.—Smiles’s “ History of the Huguenots.” 

X. E. M.—Apply by letter or In person to the secre- 
tary of the company you have in view. 


N. M.—It was Swift who wrote, “ Every man desires 
to live long ; but no man would be old.” 


8. W.—1. A meat diet will help you. 
have to submit until you are of age. 


Parsyrps.—l, No hair has reached us, 2, Writing 
very good, 


J. T. D.—Your letter has been sent on to the author 
of the story, who will no doubt reply. 


W. OC, T.—1. The Ist November, 1844, fell on a 
Friday. 2. Fair writing. 


W. C.—Omnibuses (from eaniien| i Fags began to run 
pat: Paris in 1828, and in London 


W.—Squeeze out the rhe = carefully, and 
then be bathe with dilute spirits of twine. 4 


ad te the science of music is a 
— to the acquirement of proficiency on an 
it, but is not absolutely essential. 


2. You will 


ote, in Shakespeare's Othello, Act Lil, Beene 8. They 
qui 8 Othello, Ac me 8 
are uttered by Iago. K 


B. M. G.—t. A letter of inquiry will receive attention. 


2. Critics diff vas widely upon the subject. 3. Yes, 


E. L W.--The y is a flirt, and is pitting you 
against some of _- admirers. She pm af re 
very much for you, 

Bessie ¥.—The ent is rather short, but the 
fact that you have known each other from ebildhood 
alters the - of the case. We have no faith in long 
i 

A. R.—Any degrees of cousins Ny 4 
need be under no apprehension as 
a 


§.—The t is one, and 
sixpenny stamp, which o-X affixed 
circa oy, day on which the agree- 


ment was made. 


the logality of. of ‘ar 


of flowers the hyacinth 


“ enchantment,” crocus “ ”" and the 
pment “mental yout, 
W. BE. R.—The name means ‘' favour,” Henry, 


aon 
“rich at home" Ed Edward, “happy keeper;” M 
“unten? ‘« brilliant ; ” and Elizabeth, “ the 


A. pS a D.—Black hair and blue eyes are parm nt 


pan toe agg ER often associated with 
wane anes vanes aeneanen. 
Vontiion and some other Italian painters wy 


fond of subjects with bright auburn lock whi 
would nowadays be ctkpeabtieed ts decidedly red. 


Ernest F.—Wat Tyler was a rough-and-ready 
reformer, it is true, but he was unquestionably 
murdered by Lord Mayor W: Walworth, who was a man of 
1881, ond was really s rising of the * villel inh whe 

» and was a , le who 
were in about the same condition as the serfs of Russia 
prior to their emancipation. 


M. Se ete not having 
a thorough system in your hou casework.” Certain = 
SS ee certain duties, and they should 

be regularly on the allotted days, or the 
result will be 2 chaotic muddle. 


Errm® B.—Your ambition is laudable; but it would 
be as well for to learn the elementary laws 4 
versificaton before attempting to “ ——, _— 
Something more is required tian mere facility n con- 
cocting jingling rhymes. 

A, A. D.—If the of England were to 

neat, ae er 
cf Gaaip but ii ote fam has decided a that Queen 
au’ ity has dec ueen 
apeaki » mo surname, her 
ancestors having | been or chiefs among the savages 
af Wilitecn Wigs kebsae tesacases ope tebe ons. 


Macor.—1. t brown hair. 2. Olive means 


“* peaceful,” an olive branch, Augusta the 
Hay Ae 4 the name of the Roman emperors. 
8. is usvally worn on the third 
finger of the tight . 4 Writing moderate. 5. 
the Lorna and stories out, wri ss one 

e of the pa; and submit them to tor of a 

paiapeaion. 

“TANNER, Seren & waning at tly ae 
can hardly be carried on in a small : The oak 


nger 
all an; finally the 
into still strenger infusion.’ They are 


a 


are put 
uently 








handled until it is found they are soft and pliable, and 
are of a wn colour. Dry bark may be thrown 
on them occasionally if the liquor des not operate 
readily. 

C. E. M.—A marriage between parties of the ages you 
mention would be lawful: and after —s Were once 
married they could not be legally separated against 
their own will. 


P. W. D.— Workers in bleacheries where chlorine is 
largely used are singularly exem pt from all germ 
diseases, but suffer from special ailments induced by 
inhaling that gas. 


C. B.—If the couple desire to be married by banns 
the banns must be published in the ordinary way ; but 
they can be married by license, of which full particulars 
were yee in No. 1125; post-free three-halfpence in 


pn —Your handwriting, just as it is now, is too 
undecided and faint for copying work; but, on the 
other hand, itis regular and apparently easy, so that 
with a little practice you would probably be an excel- 
lent copyist. 


UNCHANGED. 


You ask me if I found her changed— 
If, with his joys and fears, 
New scenes bye cares, time had estranged 
The girl of other years ; 
And if the soon-tinis stiil wore there, 
That glowed upon her cheek — 
= those sweet eyes and fice so fair, 
So beautiful and meek ? 


If five-and-tweuty years have brought 
Their changes to our door, 

They have no transformations wrought 
In that dear girl of yore. 

I gazed into those tender eyes— 
Those - of boyhood’s ll 

And found how, in their azure, lies 
The same warm, sunny 


Some threads of silver, seldom seen, 
Hid in her golden hair, ’ 

As of a nature all too mean 
To show their presgnce thera. 

No furrowed lines were on her brew, 
Nor pallor in her face, 

Where peace, content, and love allow 
No rivals for their place. 


She talked, my friend, of those bright days 
That marked our youthful years, 
With such ote words and praise, 


And through my fervent tears, 
I felt, when her bloom shall ch ange, 
And with its sane depart, 
He’ll have no power to estrange 
The beauties of her heart ! 
D. B. W. 


P. §.—1. The best hair-dressing we know of is castor 
oil and brandy. The proportions are three ounces of 
oil and one ounce of brandy. Rub the mixture well 
into the roots of the hair. Use it about twice a week. 
2. Your handwriting is very neat and pretty. 


J. dentin, and then ee — by a yo 

tent den’ an regularly every day 
with chalk. Wear gloves as much as pos- 
sible, and use silver ia as well as soap to cleanse them 
after contact’ with any very dirty substances. 


P. W. F.—1. Your quotation is incorrect. It should 
read, ‘‘The better part of valouris discretion.” It 
occurs in a soliloquy by Falstaff in ry King 
— IV. (part first), Act v., Scene 4. One “end 

* in negro minstrel troupes plays “ the bones,” aud 
the other the tambo bourine. 


Back THorn.—You seem to have a jealous or rather 
an envious tion. If your sister excels you in 
accomplishments as well as personal attractions you 
should aim at acquiring more knowledge, and cultivate 
pe pw pan Be vf manners rather than detracting her 

d magnifying her faults, as the tone of your letter 
indloates you are in the habit of doing. Your present 
ro own showing does you no credit, and we 
cmphatien y decline to give you a word of encourage- 
ment to persevere in it, 

A. B, M.—Very dainty brushes for use on velvet, 
which make ty and useful presents, are made in 
this way: Take a vate of hair cloth, no matter how 
old, one and a half = long and five inches wide, 
ravel one and a half inches on each side of the piece, 
then roll the strip up tight, ly and tack it. You will 
have a brush from the ravell: rtion at each end of 
the roll. At each of the unravelled parts tie round it a 
bit of — half-inch wide ribbon, with 1 little bow, 
and put a three-inch strip of the same to hang it up by, 
the pay dy of the loops being hidden by the bows. 


Cc. B. M.—Macbeth was a usurper and tyrant of Scot- 
land. He lived 2. Re eleventh century. His wife, 
Lady Macbeth, ted him to murder his kinsman 
Duncan at Inverness rness, and seize upon the throne. He 
also put to death MacGill and Banquo, the most power- 
ful men in his dominions. Macduff next became the 
object of Macbeth’s suspicions; but he escaped into 
England, and the monster wreaked his vengeance on 
his wife and children, whom he caused te be batchered. 





monn 
Macduff and Malcolm, son of Duncan, ha 

assistance fiom the English, catered Bootiatsined 
forced Macbeth to retreat into the Highl.nds wit 
he was soon after slain in battle by Macduff, The 
incidents in Macbeth’s bloody career are lout? 
followed in Shakespeare's tragedy. v 


Nawnce.—There is very little to choose betw. 
apparently as to position or looks, and both poteny 
be of affectionate dispositions. You must consult your 
own heart as to a choice between them. if you have 
no preference you canno$ love either, and had better 
give them both up. 


A. L. G.—Act upon your own judgment. could 
not, under the circumstances, a iad 2 to se give you 
advice. It may be —_ ~ beat male pI 
tions to your parents th: peotnsiier ee tan 
mination to force you into’ an by Sem dT gag 


Cutty Netxt.—A remedy for chilblains not usually 
given, but which is said Jo have great effect in tllsying 
the intense itching, con of sul ghana 
acid to one of glycerine ailated with the same quantity 
Sa. It is to be applied with an ordinary camel's 


C. L. J.—Do not leave your home and go to another 
state upon an uncertain The counties | in California 
which you name are growing and prosperous ones, but 
they doubtless contain some unemployed men. In a 
new place of residence ee cannot always have your 
choice of business pursuil! 


In1s.—You have been very imprudeat. The corres- 
pondence should cease at once. 
cult for you to write a firm but k 
have come to the not right 
to continue, and to take no notice of any letters you 
may receive afterwards, especially as you say ty 
not care for him. 


ae ee ae seamed Meee 
young man who proposes v ae ee re for 
you If Rape A as you familiarly speoke Bo: 
qualified to maintain a wife, and is not man enough 
brave his nade apger and Gieepshaaenill he i 
unworthy of a woman, We , from your state- 
ment of the case, that Charley is a deceiver. 


E.N. L.—1. The Jungfernstieg (The eng Walk) 

is a fashionable promenade in the clt 

Germany. It is a broad walk om the vee ofa 

- water formed by Se the small river Alster. 
In the summer season the is covered with 

brightly-painted boats, aad the Slane in the —s 

vicinity is one of h animation and gaiety. 2 

Schon! isa ruined castle on the Rhine, near Ober- 

wésel, and is associated with various romantic legends. 


C. G. E.—The metheds ood to mensurs the role 
would canbe eft “foal, the S ope Gone ot whieh : 
wou a per opening 
should have, say, an area of one y ae pom be 
and which should terminate at the wn nae 
£ raduated glass tube, of an area of one square inch. 

‘he height c. the water collected in the tube in ’ 

od, divided by one hundred, would give the 
or that time, provided proper precautions were taken . 
against loss by eva; 


T. C. D.—It strikes us that you are too sensitive and . 


apprehensive. According to your own story, your 
beau is very attentive, find ‘*real affectionate.” The 
fact that he does not 


t sa) anything about — 
ten Rekha Samvaet tend to do so. As he hasn 
yet proposed to you, it would be awkward for him ‘ 
talk about love. You should treat him with 
cordiality at all times, and thus encourage him to come 
t»the point. As soon as he has done that he will pro- 
bably talk enough about love to satisfy even you. 


L. L. F.—It would be rather harsh to accuse you of 
stealing under such circumstances. But unless you 
publicly avo wed the fact tbat you had found the 
and chain, or took reasonable steps to make it known 
among your neighbours, your keeping of them would 
havea hea ap pearance, and would naturally subject 
you to sonenelions of dishonesty, In such a case you 
would be judged by your open acts, and not b; mis 
secret motives. en a person finds lost 
his duty to make the fact known at once, 80 o- the 
l.ser may have a chance to identify and reclaim it. 
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Aut Baor Howsane, Parts and Vorvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The Double”Part, 269 and 270, Now Ral, 
price One Sbilling; post free, One Shilling and 
pence, Also Vol. XL IL., bound in cloth, 4s. 
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